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Courtesy Cleveland Museum of Art 


Young Woman Picking Fruit 


From the painting by Mary. Cassatt, which was lent by the Department of Fine Arts, 
Carnegie Institute, to the 20th Anniversary Exhibition of the Cleveland Museum of Art 
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Teaching the Appreciation of Famous Paintings 


A Unit In Related Art For Rural Highschools 


“Make every single eye sun-clear 
To every soul bring beauty near.” 
Emerson. 


“The more things thou learnest to know 

and enjoy, the more complete and full 

will be for thee the delight in living.” 
Tennyson. 


as teacher and pupil objectives in 
the study and appreciation of art in any 
of its forms. A class in Related Art in 
the small school offers to the teacher of 
Home Economics a field in which she, 
herself, may gain in knowledge and ap- 
preciation with the class. Each year if the 
teacher will lead the interest of the group 
to at least one new subject, new to her- 
self as well as to the pupils, it will offer 
a common problem. This problem may 
then be set up, discussed, and solved, not 
as a teacher simply directing a group, but 
as a group working together toward a 
common end. This educational device 
which is conducive to all forms of learn- 
ing, is ideal in the study and appreciation 
ot art. 

Recently at Keiser High School, a rural 
consolidated school in northeastern Ar- 
kansas, the Related Art Class studied a 
short unit on the “Selection and Arrange- 
ment of Accessories for the Home.” <A 
few lessons were included on the selection 
and hanging of pictures. Frequent refer- 
ences in the text, Trilling and Williams, 
“Art in Home and Clothing,” were made 
to such different types of pictures as 
Pastels, oils, etchings, and photographs. 
The natural curiosity of the class was 
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/ SHE above quotations may be taken 


By Mary Sue Wood 


Keiser High School 


Keiser, Arkansas 


manifested in many varied questions con- 
cerning these unfamiliar forms of art ex- 
pression. Words, of course, proved to 
be inadequate in describing the various 
media for painting. Fortunately, a mem 
ber of the P. T. A. was able to supply 
the class with several original paintings— 
a landscape in oils, a portrait in pastels, 
a small framed etching, The interest of 
the students was aroused to such an ex- 
tent, that gradually a new unit evolved, 
dealing principally with the subject of 
famous artists and famous paintings. 
Practical problems with the 
purchasing of reproductions were also in- 
cluded in the unit. 


concerned 


The teaching of appreciation in any 
form of art, whether it be 
drama, or fine paintings is not an easy 
task. The teacher must have some back- 
ground and be vitally interested in the 
subject before she can demand much re- 
The various as- 


music, or 


action from her class. 
pects of the subject material cannot be 
given to the group and then expected to 
be absorbed as such. Appreciation must 
come from within and no manner of ab- 
stract teaching can force upon the pupil 
this attribute. 

To the average teacher there are two 
principal approaches. The appreciation of 
visual arts as expressed in paintings may 
be mainly an emotional appeal—that form 
of art expression which gives to the indi- 
vidual a glow of satisfaction or enjoy- 


ment as he views the object as a unified 


whole through the choice of lines, of 


forms, of colors. This type of apprecia- 
tion may be spoken of as the true type, 
the result of background and experience 
as well as definite training. 

Many students who have lived in three 
room farm houses with rough boards for 
walls and calendars for decoration have 
little background for emotional apprecia- 
tion. Sometimes, it seems as though the 
love of beauty has almost been destroyed 
through the continual contact with unat- 
tractive surroundings. To these students 
an appreciation based on intellectual re- 
spect is often more appealing. The fact 
that someone lived who took canvas and 
raw paint and from these produced a vital 
glowing creation—a landscape, fresh with 
hues of Spring, a Madonna with the soul 
of an angel shining from her eyes, a lady 
of the court dressed in shimmering satin 
and rare jewels; the fact that these paint- 
ings have been loved and_ preserved 
through the ages; these things, then, have 
their effect upon that student. There is 
a certain awe in the girl’s face as she 
looks at a beautiful reproduction of the 
“Madonna of the Chair” and says, “It is 
almost unbelievable.” ‘This intellectual re- 


form the basis upon which 


spect may 
knowledge and real joy can grow. 
people can study the world’s famous 
paintings without being more appreciative 
of the talent of the artist, 
whether or not they are able to manifest 
reaction. 


Few 


skill and 
any definite emotional 

In the study of famous paintings stress 
should not be placed on the mere memori- 
paintings with 
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zation of the names of 














their respective artists. However, it is 
to be hoped that the student will retain 
some definite information through re- 
peated contacts with these paintings. For 
after all, it is true that the facts which 
constitute knowledge are necessary for a 
full understanding of the painting. Dates 
are difficult to remember and make little 
impression upon the members of the class 
unless they are closely associated with 
some important event. That Raphael lived 
between the years of 1483 and 1520 may 
mean very little; that he was a painter 
of the late Italian Renaissance may mean 
quite a bit more. Gilbert Charles Stuart 
was born in 1755 and died in 1828, but to 
the group the fact that he was a painter 
of the Revolutionary War period is much 
more important. Using this method the 
educational co-ordination between history, 
literature, and art is brought out more 
clearly. The fact that art, whether it be 
music or drama or paintings, is a reflec- 
tion of the historical background of the 
age becomes more evident. 

In the actual planning of the unit on 
the appreciation of fine paintings, two 
main problems present themselves at the 
beginning; first, the collection of suitable 
illustrative material, and second, the de- 
termination of the scope of the subject 
matter. In larger towns and cities the 
first problem is easily overcome. The 
teacher has at her convenience excellent 
art museums, libraries, and collections of 
framed pictures from private homes. To 
the teacher in small rural communities the 
problem is often a large one. 

The Related Art Class at Keiser High 
School divided into groups and worked 
on the various problems which the unit 
presented. One committee of three spent 
several hours in the high school library 
and in the home room libraries of the ele- 
mentary grades. Another group compiled 
lists of famous paintings and artists from 
various encyclopedias. Still another group 
interviewed members of the local P. T. 
A., asking for the privilege of borrowing 
framed reproductions. The results of the 
combined efforts of the class were most 
gratifying. From several local homes 
came such pictures as “The Blue Boy,” 
“The Gleaners,” “Baby Stuart,” “The Ma- 
donna of the Chair.” Elementary school 
libraries revealed several books, filed clip- 
pings from magazines, and prints from art 
supply houses. 

The scope of the subject matter was de- 
termined by the students. They soon 
found that a study of paintings and art- 
ists could occupy years of time. A list of 
the world’s famous paintings and artists 
was presented to the class and each girl 
selected at least one artist and two paint- 
ings for special study. Classwork con- 
sisted of directed study on reference ma- 
terial and illustrations. Written reports 
were filed for future class use and oral 
reports were presented on alternate days 


in class. Oral reports as educational de- 


vices are many times valuable to a very 
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few. To keep the entire class interested 
in the report and to concentrate their at- 
tention the following outline was re- 


ing of pictures. A comparison of various 
copies of the same painting brought out 
the fact that a reproduction may be good 





quired: or bad, depending upon the colors and 
Artist Nationality Dates Type of Paintings Names of Most Fa- 
mous Paintings 
Ex. 
Rosa Bonheur French 1822-1899 Animal “The Horse Fair” 
“Weaning the Calves” 











On other days exhibits of prints and 
framed pictures were shown. Good repro- 
ductions were borrowed and _ clippings 
from magazines were quite valuable. Sev- 
eral well known firms produce prints of 
famous pictures at reasonable cost. Ref- 
erence books contain many illustrations, 
but separate pictures are more easily used. 
From the files of the primary and ele- 
mentary grades came excellent pictures. 
The “Normal Instructor” and the “Grade 
Teacher” provided good prints with ac- 
companying articles. The copies of 
PracticaAL Home Economics have for sev- 
eral years contained a variety of pictures 
—landscapes, animals, photographs, pen 
and ink drawings, reproductions from’ the 
hands of the old masters. The “Ladies 
Home Journal” during the past two years 
has offered at a small cost very lovely 
reproductions in color. Two new maga- 
zines add “Life” with em- 
phasis on current photography and mod- 
ern art and “Coronet,” combining the old 
with the new into a charming vest pocket 
edition of a cultural library. The “Liter- 
ary Digest” contains an interesting article 


interest : 


in each issue on modern art. 

Though the collection of pictures may 
assume large proportions, a well selected 
small group for a daily class exhibit is 
necessary for directed study. Too many 
illustrations result in scattered, ineffective, 
and confusing observation. Often one or 
two pictures may provide enough interest 
for an entire class discussion. One good 
reproduction in colors in a standard size 
is more effective than several in black and 
white. As with the oral reports, outlines 
were used to concentrate pupil observa- 
tion. No definite assignment was made. 
The student kept a list of paintings in 
which he was most interested. 

A discussion of Modern Art brought up 
its problems. The class was quick to 
sense the difference between the impres- 
sionistic type of art prevailing today 
and the older types. The subjects of 
many of the paintings brought up much 
criticism. One girl placed before the 
teacher a copy of a new painting which 
had been sold for quite a neat sum. The 
subject was a ripe banana and a pair of 
false teeth. Her question, “Is that art?” 
is still unanswered. Time will place its 
mark on the modern trend in art. Some 
of the paintings will last; others will be 
cast aside. 

From a study of paintings the atten- 
tion of the group was turned to a review 
of the actual selection, framing, and hang- 





the lines wlich have been used. 

For example, three framed copies of 
“The Gleaners,” by Millet, were secured. 
To the casual observer these copies 
seemed to be identical, but on close study 
many differences became evident. The 
painting depicts a peasant scene at the 
time of the harvest. In the background 
we see great stacks of golden yellow 
grain, a faim wagon drawing the load 
from the field, and in the distance farm 
houses with rust colored roofs. In the 
center foreground we see three women 
who have come to pick the gleanings. 
Into each dress is worked a central color 
of soft, subdued blue, which tends to 
hold the group together. One of the re- 
productions was predominantly yellow- 
green in color, not the color of the har- 
vest time but of Spring. Another was 
painted in the rich golden yellows and 
browns of Autumn. A third showed a 
deep green color in the grain, a brilliant 
red coloring in the roofs and the added 
attraction of a setting sun with very pro- 
nounced radiating rays. The class was 
quick to pick the second picture as being 
the best selection from the standpoint of 
trueness of color. Similar comparisons 
were used with reproductions of “The 
Torn Hat,” “The Blue Boy,” and others. 

Objective results of the unit were 
measured by a dittographed test, designed 
to check on the student’s ability to solve 
problems as well as to remember facts. 
Subjective testing is often more gratifying 
and the outcomes of this unit were well 
worth the effort. One student visited the 
historical museum in New Orleans during 
the Christmas holidays. Four girls at- 
tended their first concert in Memphis when 
Lily Pons brought her charm and lovely 
voice to the southern stage. A majority 
of the class attended an exhibit of paint- 
ings at the Brooks Art Memorial Exhibit 
in Memphis. Several students have pur- 
chased pictures for their homes. The 
teacher of the class spent several days 
studying in the art museum in St. Louis 
during the holidays. The P. T. A. became 
interested and asked that a program be 
presented before their group. 

Such results are the joys of teaching, 
not that a test may be passed or grades 
made, but that a student can grow in 
knowledge and the ability to appreciate 
beauty. If one student gains vision into 
the realm of knowledge and culture, vision 
above the sordid conditions of homelife, 
then that teacher may count her time 
well spent. 
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Opportunities for Progressive Home Economics 


In the Elementary Schools 


ITHIN the last decade, the aims 

set up by Home Economics spe- 
cialists have been growing broader and 
broader until today in the most progres- 
sive schools we find such objectives as 
these :. 

(1) To provide opportunities for enriching child 

experiences and guiding them in the inter- 
pretation of these in such a way that happy, 
wholesome, useful members of society may 
result. 
To help children see their personal home and 
family activities in relation to the general 
social environment in which they are now 
living. 

(3) To provide enough practice, under guidance, 
to enable children to acquire those skills 
which they need, for carrying on effectively 
the activities of home and family life. 


To the home economist of twenty years 
ago, these broad aims would have seemed 
too visionary for attainment. But today 
we realize that we no longer have the 
full burden of responsibility; that by 
working with curriculum committees, by 
helping to choose curriculum materials,’ 
and by planning worth while activities, we 
can, in cooperation with other depart 
ments, attain these very desirable ob- 
jectives. 

Very generally, throughout the country, 
we find that the work in the Elementary 
Schools is set up around problems of 
home and family life in units which, if 
well taught, offer many opportunities for 
instilling the values we think are im- 
portant. 


The Primary Grades 


In most of these schools, in the primary 
grades, there are units on home and fam- 
ily life in which children are learning 
how the members help one another in 
solving problems of food, clothing, shel- 
ter, recreation, and the like. Through 
dramatic play, discussions, and other con- 
crete doing experiences, they learn about 
the family and its members, their duties 
and responsibilities; the property rights 
of individuals; the sharing of duties and 
Pleasures; the necessity for cooperation, 
consideration and courtesy, and other fac- 
tors that contribute to happy family life. 
They learn about food, its proper selec- 
tion and care; its preparation and preser- 
vation; the sources of milk, eggs, bread, 
fruit, vegetables ; and the persons involved 
in providing food for the family. They 
learn about the types and functions of 


*Talk before Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics, N. E. A., at New 
Orleans, February 20, 1937, 
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Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Houston, Texas 


clothing; the selection of appropriate 
clothes for different seasons and coun- 
tries; the proper care in use and in storage 
of clothing, and the persons involved in 
providing clothing for the famly. They 
study about types of homes; kinds of ma- 
terials and tools used in building; sources 
of such familiar materials as wood and 
brick; the persons involved in building a 
shelter for a family; the interdependence 
of the workers engaged in building the 
home; the value and sources of proper 
light, air, water, and heat in the home; 
the necessity for cooperation among all 
members of the family group in establish- 
ing and maintaining a home. 

Children naturally imitate and re-live 
the experiences of the adults of their fam- 
ily. Such experiences are of value in 
helping them define their own impressions 
and ideas. To provide for imitative ex- 
periences, children in the primary grades 
are encouraged to build a house, consider- 
ing health, beauty, and utility. In their 
house they carry on the home activities, 
such as: taking care of the house, sweep- 
ing, dusting, learning how to use a dust 
pan, where the dirt should be emptied, 
and what to do with the brooms and dust 
cloths when they are not in use. They 
build a store and through realistic play 
learn many points in with 
shopping methods and courtesies, the se- 
lection of foods, telephoning for groceries, 
how to greet the grocer, and the necessity 
of accuracy in payment. 

In their improvised home, they set the 


connection 


table and serve a simple meal, clear away 
the food and put it in the ice box. They 
learn how to care for clothing, the value 
of wearing an apron while in the kitchen, 
and ways of washing, ironing, and putting 
their doll clothes away. 
dolls, dress them, put them to bed, take 
them to walk, get them ready for school, 
and answer such questions with relation 
to health as: “Did you put the doll to bed 
early?” “Did open the window?” 
“What do children do before going to 
school ?” 

They make charts that show kinds of 
homes, the furnishing of various rooms, 
foods eaten for breakfast, lunch, and din- 
ner, and clothes that might be made from 
cotton, silk, wool, and leather. 

They make lists of things needed for 
the doll house; of foods that are health- 
ful; booklets describing their family and 


They care for 


you 


their pets; foods that help them to grow; 
and things they can do to help mother. 
They make and care for vegetable gar 
dens, later cooking the vegetables raised 
in the gardens; prepare food for luncheon 
such as soup, vegetables, apple 
keep weight records; report on vegetables 
and fruits eaten at home; read the menu 
for the school lunches and discuss what 
to eat for lunch; select and pay for their 
own lunches, arrange flowers and doilies 
for the class lunch table, select a host 
and hostess and practice table 
manners, make and decorate napkins, or 
make a recipe book. They make butter in 
a churn or with an egg beater, make cot- 
tage cheese; junket; study about grains, 
breakfast foods, read labels on flour sacks 
to find out where the flour is made, and 
the difference between whole wheat and 
white flour. They arrange a food 
seum; make a syrup of sugar and water, 
make apple or cranberry jelly, bring a 
pint bottle to school to use as a measure, 
find out these bottles of 
liquid it takes to make a quart; visit the 
Farmer’s Market to see what fruits and 


Sauce; 


proper 


mu- 


how many of 


vegetables are there which are grown in 
this vicinity; and select from a series of 
breakfasts the one they think would be 
most healthful. 

In clothing units, an almost unlimited 
number of activities for getting or ex- 
tending knowledge are offered, a few of 
which are: Making a handloom on which 
to weave small mats and rugs for a doll 
house ; different 
kinds of cloth; washing one ‘piece of wool 
in warm water, another in boiling water 
to notice the difference in size and soft- 
ness of the pieces; making a list of the 
different materials used in 
clothing during the year; discussing the 
differences in materials used in summer 


collecting samples of 


their own 


and in winter clothing; planning and mak- 
ing simple costumes for a play or pageant ; 
making a coverlet for a doll’s bed from 
squares of cotton or silk, measuring each 
square accurately and matching the colors 
nicely; and designing costumes for paper 
dolls to show the different kinds. Ac- 
tivities of this type out in the 
spirit of play during these first years help 
the child to adjust himself to his home 


carried 


environment, to understand and appreciate 
his family, to realize that the members of 
the family must help one another in order 
to live well, and that they must cooper- 
ate with other persons in order to secure 
the food, shelter, and clothing essential 
to life. 
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The Middle Elementary Grades 


In the middle elementary grades, we 
find units of work organized in such a way 
as to enable children to get an under- 
standing of the way in which people in 
other countries secure their food, shelter, 
clothing, recreation, and manage their 
communication and transportation prob- 
lems. 

By gaining an insight into modes of 
living as affected by the climate and the 
topography of other countries, they in- 
crease their own knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the way in which they themselves 
live. Units on “Life in the Hot Lands,” 
“Life in the Temperate Lowlands” (such 
as Holland) ; “Life in a Mountainous Re- 
gion” (such as Switzerland) ; “An Insular 
Region” (such as Japan), are all based 
on the family life, food, clothing, shelter, 
and recreation problems of the people. 

If we take only one of these units as 
an example, we can readily see many op- 
portunities for instilling home economics 
values. In studying life in the temperate 
lowlands, using Holland as a typical coun- 
try, the homes of the Dutch, their foods, 
their dress, their happy family life offer 
most interesting contrasts to our own way 
of living. A Dutch birthday party, with 
birthday cakes and sweets; a study of the 
Dutch the 
cheese in the diet, of ways of preparing 


cheese markets, of value of 
and using cheese at home, will all pre- 
sent excellent home economics opportuni- 
No better introduction to 
keeping standards could be asked than the 
set up in the unit which 
scribes the small homes of the Dutch: the 
kitchen which usually serves as the living 
and dining room, the shining stove, the 
mantel with its blue and white tiles, the 
polished metal or earthenware pots, the 
plates and dishes of Delft blue adorning 
the dresser or in racks in shining rows, 
the chairs and tables polished and rubbed, 


ties. house- 


materials de- 


dark with age, handed down from genera- 
tion to generation; the parlor used only 
on such important occasions as wedding 
or funeral days, but dusted meticulously 
Through a study of the ways 
Dutch have achieved much 


every day. 
in which the 
under adverse conditions, the concept of 
thrift their per- 
sonal belongings, the wise use of a small 
the importance of 
clothing, and connection with 
care of personal, family, and community 


with reference to own 


allowance, of care 


values in 


property, can be taught. 
The Upper Elementary Grades 

In the upper elementary grades, where 
greater emphasis is placed upon history, 
we find units in which children are learn 
ing about the ways people lived in the 
Middle Ages, contrasting these with our 
learn how man has 
used the findings of science to raise his 
standard of living. In the study of co- 
lonial life and life on our western fron- 


own civilization to 


tier, it is hoped children may attain a 
realization of the facts: 
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(1) That what people eat, how they clothe 
themselves, what kinds of houses they con- 
struct, how they protect themselves, and how 
they living, their 
of life, which bears a direct relation to: ’ 
(a) climate 

(b) the resources of the country 
(c) the they 
have established over their physical 


make a constitute mode 


amount of control which 
environment. 
(2) That 
make 
ment are by: 
(a) discovering 
sources 


the 
adjustment to 


some of people 


environ- 


ways that 
active their 


and using natural re- 

(b) producing raw materials 

(c) changing the form of the raw ma- 
terials to fit them for consumption 

(d) beautifying the materials, 


(3) That some of the present-day problems 
growing out of our efforts to adjust our 
ways of living to our environment are: 

(a) the problem of getting the best re 

turns from farm lands 

(b) the problem of conservation 
(c) the problem of getting pure and 
food 


(d) the problem of spending wisely for 


nourishing 


food, clothing, and shelter 


(e) the problem of good government 


In connection with these units, such 
questions as the following are raised: 


What is the responsibility of the indi- 
What is 


the community in 


vidual in providing proper food? 
the 
safeguarding our food supply? What does 
our own community do to safeguard our 
and water? What is good food? 
How can one get the best food for the 
Is the most nourishing food 


responsibility of 


food 


least money? 


always the most expensive food? What 
is meant by proper clothing? What is 
wise spending applied to clothing? What 


furnishings would you buy for a simple 

but beautiful home? 
Through a series of 

experiences, it is hoped that the students 


discussions and 
will be able to answer these questions and 
that they will become aware of some of 
the present-day problems growing out of 
our efforts to make adjustments to our 
own physical environment. 

In the colonial unit, they will go to 
history to find out how the colonists pro- 
vided their food, clothing, and shelter; 
they will contrast our methods of today 
with the methods used by the colonists 
and learn, through reading about the home 
industries carried on in the colonies, how 
our ways of living have changed and im- 
proved. ’ 

In learning how environment determined 
the mode of living of the colonists, they 
read to find out what food the colonists 
brought with them; to find out what foods 
they could get when they first landed on 
strange shores inhabited only by Indians, 
and what wild animals they probably 
found in this new land. They discuss 
such questions as: 

If you had been one of the colonists, 
what to secure 
food? 

Would hunting supply all of the food 
that 

What do you think the colonists planned 
to do first? 


would you have done 


one needs? 





What did they do for bread, for vege- 
tables, etc.? 

They make a study of food to deter- 
mine what constitutes a well-balanced 
diet; to find out what is meant by carbo- 


hydrates, by proteins, by fats. They keep | 


a height and weight chart for a month, 
They find cut why milk is so important 
an article of diet. They write letters to 
some large dairy, asking for literature in 
regard to the of milk. They find 
out how to prepare vegetables and fruits 
to be eaten raw and how to cook them 
to preserve their health value. They plan 
a nutritious school lunch and a picnic 
lunch; find out the value of eggs and 
learn how to prepare them; find out 
about the food values of different kinds 
of bread, how to prepare corn bread as 
the pioneer colonists prepared it and as 
we prepare it today; discuss table eti- 
quette, and the value of eating slowly. 
They watch mother prepare a meal or 
help her prepare it, noting what utensils 
she uses, the way in which meats, bread, 


use 


vegetables, or other foods are prepared. 
Some of the classes make charts, one 
showing the food, the utensils, and the 
methods of preparing food used by the 
pioneers; another showing the same for 
the later colonists; and a third showing 
methods used in our homes today. 
They study about the clothing worn by 
the colonists; how wool is washed, card- 
ed, spun into thread, and finally woven in 
the large factories of today; how wool 
differs from linen and cotton; what the 
colonists used in making dyes; and how 
modes of dress have changed since then. 
They discuss ways of keeping clothes 


clean, how to wash wool and silk cloth- 


ing; compare printed and woven designs 
such as blue and white gingham with 
plue and white calico; make lists of 


clothing needed by a boy or a girl in 
the fifth grade; discuss the question of 
how girls today spend the time that their 
ereat-great-great-grandmothers spent in 
carding, spinning, and making clothing. 

The materials with which to solve these 
problems are the ones for which we, as 
home economics specialists, are directly 
responsible. We must cooperate with the 
other departments of the school in seeing 
that the activities in which children et 
gage are permeated with those values 
which we, as home economists, consider 
essential. Furthermore, we are the ones 
to make sure that the activities are prac- 
tical and come within the range of the 
child’s abilities. 

In checking a list of activities recently 
with an elementary school teacher, it was 
found that many of those suggested had 
not been used because they are beyond 
the ability of the children, or because the 
materials cannot be readily obtained. Then, 
too, many teachers, who are not trained to 
see the possibilities and the worthwhile 
ness of the values in the home econom 
ics content, lose sight of the home 

(Continued on page 182) 
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Below the Rio Grande 


ELOW the Rio Grande lies Mexico, 
land of legend and romance, of an- 
cient ruins and modern architecture, of 
primitive customs and progressive ideas, 
of foods too beautiful to eat and handi- 
crafts too exquisite to be made by human 
hands. Mexico is the answer to the Home 
Economics teacher’s prayer for a vacation 
that is both educational and relaxing. 
“I’ve been thinking that a summer of 
travel would be of more benefit to my 
classes than a second summer at Cornell,” 
recently wrote a teacher who wanted sug- 
gestions for planning a two months’ va- 
cation trip this side of the Atlantic. All 
this particular teacher could think of was 
South America on a freighter,—which is 
indeed a glamorous adventure, well worth 
considering. ‘“But”—and we almost could 
hear her sigh as she wrote—“two months 
is a long time to spend on a boat with 
uncongenial people!” Of course, we un- 
derstand what she means—and plenty of 
other teachers feel just the same—al- 
though we know by experience that the 
uncongenials rarely choose freighters as 
their particular means of self-expression. 


Picturesque traffic adds interest to roads in Mexico and 
may be encountered any hour of the day 





By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


But how about Mexico? If the purse 
is lean, as is likely after the cuts, extra 
obligations and increased living expenses 
of the past year, then Mexico is the place 
to go. 
piling up poimts on summer school work, 


And if you have a passion for 


how about taking some of the fascinating 
courses at La Universidad Nacional 
Autonoma, the oldest university on the 
American continent, and saving credits 
toward your degree up North? 

A summer in Mexico is easy on the 
budget in more ways than one, but espe- 
cially in the matter of clothes. Evening 
clothes are not necessary unless you ex- 
pect to attend diplomatic or governmental 
Stout, 


shoes, a woolen dress, a pretty print silk 


functions. low-heeled walking 
jacket dress, a sweater and warm coat, 
are essential to comfort. Raincoat, rub- 
bers and umbrella must not be overlooked, 
as the rainy season begins late in May or 
early in June and continues right through 
the summer. This does not mean that 


or night. 


looks out over 
Lake Patzecuaro, a spot noted 
for its exquisite beauty. 


(All photographs from the 
Mexican Tourist Information 













you need anticipate all-day downpours, as 
the rain—which, by the way, is very wet 
usually falls in late afternoon. It lasts 
for about an hour, and is preceded by a 
sudden drop in temperature. 

Mexico City, which probably will be 
your headquarters, situated almost 7,500 
feet above sea level, occupies the drained 
basin of a prehistoric lake. The climate 
is invigorating and delightful, but very 
cool at night, so a summer wardrobe is 
entirely out of place. The warm practical 
suit you wore last fall at home will be 
well adapted to your Mexican jaunt. 

A vacation in Mexico may be planned 
on an expensive or economical scale, ac- 
cording to budget, travel tastes and the 
amount of time you wish to spend in the 
country. The prices quoted are approxi- 
mate and represent round trip fares be- 
tween New York and Mexico City 

There are many way of getting to 
Mexico, but we are mentioning only a 
few of the best travel buys. The Panama 


Pacific offers first class accommodations 


Flower vendors and beautiful flowers are everywhere— 


and oh, how inexpensive! 



















from $258.00 up and tourist from $157.50. 


The large luxurious steamers are thor- 
oughly modern, and afford every facility 
for the passenger’s comfort and amuse- 
ment. The water trip is delightful to 
those who love the sea, and affords a rest- 
ful prelude to a strenuous round of sight- 
seeing. For those who prefer more speed 
and greater variety in scenery, the Panama 
Pacific furnishes a trip by water one way 
and rail the other, from $246.00 first class 
and $186.20, tourist. The Ward Line, on 
the other hand, has a water passage from 
$160.00. Round trip rail service is quicker 
than water and costs $172.30, including 
Pullman accommodations. 

These more or less stereotype methods 
of travel by boat or train pale both in 
price and adventure, compared to the al- 
luring possibilities of motoring down to 
Mexico in the old family car. Free, up- 
to the-minute road maps, with clearly de- 
fined routes, are obtainable from the head- 
quarters of the leading gasoline compa- 
nies. Information on travel in Mexico 
may be obtained by writing to the De- 
partmento de Turismo, Cinco de Mayo y 
Filomeno Mata, Mexico City, F. D. 

If three or four teachers combine, the 
trip of about 6,000 miles from New York 
to Mexico City and return, costs approxi- 
mately $25.00 or $30.00 each, including 
gasoline, six oil changes and six greasings. 
Of course, one has to eat and sleep en 
route. This may be done comfortably, if 
not luxuriously, on $3.00 a day,—or even 
less, when stops are made in_ tourist 
camps. Going and coming, the trip con- 
sumes about a month at the average rate 
of 215 miles a day. This gives ample time 
to see the sights along the way and to in- 
dulge the holiday spirit in particularly 
alluring places. Allowing $3.00 a day for 
expenses in Mexico during a four-week 
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Typical scenery along the Pan-American Highway 


stay, a trip of two months can be shaved 
down to a minimum cost of $200.00 for 
transportation, board and a good many in- 
cidental expenses. 

It is fun to vagabond along the high- 
ways of the good old U. S. A., but the 
real thrill comes once you cross the Rio 
Grande and start rolling down to Mexico 
on the new Pan American Highway. 

At the border you must get a permit 
for your car. This costs three pesos, or 
about 85 cents, for a ninety day period. 
Your car license, registration certificate, 
and ownership credentials are surrendered 
to the Mexican customs officials during 
the period of your visit. Mexican driving 
permit must be applied for upon arrival 
in Mexico City, where you go to the 
Jefatura de la Oficina de Transito, Rep. 
de Cuba, No. 90. 

No passport is necessary in Mexico, 
but a tourist card, obtainable at your local 
Mexican consulate and costing $1.00, is 
required of all American citizens. Cus- 
toms examinations are brief and courte- 
ous. Tourists are permitted to take in 
cameras and films, although all negatives 
must be developed before leaving the 
country. Money can be exchanged at the 
border, although more advantageous rates 
At the 
present time there are 3.60 pesos to a 


are obtained in Mexico City. 


dollar. The peso is the basis of Mexican 
currency. The silver half peso, called the 
toston, is worth 50 centavos. The centavo 
comes in one, five, ten and twenty centavo 
copper pieces, as well as in a nickel five 
centavo piece. Paper notes range from 
one centavo upward. 

The Mexican section of the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway has recently been opened and 
is a marvel of modern engineering. From 
the scenic standpoint alone it is one of 
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the most remarkable motor highways in 
the world. Mountain peaks and jungles, 
dizzy cliffs, tropical flowers, exotic birds, 
brilliant butterflies and plumed sugar-cane 
quivering against an azure sky,—these are 
some of the unforgettable joys you will 
experience on the 775 mile drive from 
Laredo to Mexico City. 

To get the greatest pleasure from the 
scenery you will want to divide the trip 
into at least four “legs.” Monterrey, 150 
miles from Laredo—through flat, arid 
country and over the picturesque Mamu- 
lique Pass—is suggested as the first stop- 
over. Monterrey is modern and tourist 
accommodations are comfortable,—only 
here, as at all stops along the Highway, 
reservations should be made ahead. 

The next leg of the journey—from 
Monterrey to Victoria—is 180 miles. This 
takes you through the sugar-cane and 
orange country. Victoria, the capital of 
Tamaulipas, is in the tropics, and is noted 
for its luxuriant vegetation and beautiful 
flowers. 

One of the most exciting parts of the 
journey lies ahead, between Victoria and 
Valles, a distance of about 180 miles, 
around sweeping mountain curves, through 
tropical jungles and finally, upward toward 
the great central Mexican plateau. The 
sight of sugar-cane and bamboo, strange 
timid animals, chattering parrots and 
cockatoos, make you pinch yourself now 
and then and wonder if you are really 
awake. Valles is a good place to relax 
and spend the night. 
carly morning start for the magnificent 
315 mile ascent from Valles to Mexico 
City. But meanwhile, in Valles, you will 
sample some of the best food in all Mex- 
ico. Dine at the famous out-of door 


(Continued on page 178) 
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Household Management Research Institutes 


HIS article must be somewhat in the 
nature of a retrospect, as the 
Household Management Research Insti- 
tute at Oslo, is at the moment in abeyance, 
but will shortly be reconstituted under the 
Norwegian Department of Agriculture, 
and brought thoroughly up-to-date. It has, 
however, been doing very excellent work 
for many years past. The education in 
Domestic Science of the adult woman in 
Norway, it should be explained, is under 
the acgis of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The origin of the Institute is as follows: 
About ten years ago, the Norwegian 
Ministry of Agriculture, in conjunction 
with “The Association of Norwegian 
Electricity Power Works,” formed a Com- 
mittee to test all electrical household ap- 
pliances as these came upon the market. 
This Committee was quite neutral, and 
expressed its unbiased opinion concerning 
the quality and suitability of the appa- 
ratus, with complete disinterestedness to 
both salesman and buyer. 

In every case the opinion expressed was 
based on professional, technical, and to 
some extent, scientific tests, and so be- 
came a real standard for the public, obvi- 
ating in many cases the more or less 
pressing persuasion of the by no means 
impartial ordinary salesman. Manufactur- 
ers, nevertheless, took a very real interest 
in the work of the Committee, and en- 
deavored to keep in line with the standard 
set up by the Committee, so that all appa- 
ratus gradually became perfected, to the 
profit of all concerned. 

The Testing Committee consisted of 
two members appointed by the “Associa- 
tion of Electrical Power Plants,” one of 
whom, the Director of the power plant in 
Drammen, Mr. Holst, presided as Chair- 
man during the whole time the Committee 
was in existence. The other members of 
the Committee included two women ap- 
pointed by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
with the addition, from time to time, of 
specially appointed experts in various in 
dustries. 

The practical testing of apparatus was 
carried out at the Government's Training 
College for Teachers of Domestic Sci- 
ence, at Stabbek, under the able direction 
of Miss Henriette W. Nissen, a member 
of the Testing Committee. 

The tests carried out at Stabbek occu- 
pied much time and labor. A good deal 
of attention was given to tests of electri- 
cal washing machines, automatic and oth- 
erwise, and their effect on laundering; 
baking ovens; cooking stoves, etc. 
Ports of the results obtained were issued 
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In Norway 


in small pamphlets, which, however, being 
always written in Norwegian, had very 
little international circulation. 

The results of these tests may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 


A. Washing Efficiency 

The cleansing efficiency of washing ma- 
chines and automatic wash boilers was 
found to depend on the amount of laundry 
in the machine during washing operations. 
In the final tests, all the machines worked 
a quantity of laundry based on informa- 
tion furnished by the manufacturers. 

Laundry washed in automatic washing 
machines for the time prescribed for such 
machines was not as clean as laundry 
washed for half an 
worked washing machines. 

Laundry well washed by hand was often 
cleaner than laundry washed for half an 
hour in the hand-worked washing ma- 
chines, and therefore cleaner than laundry 
which had passed through the automatic 


hour in the hand- 


washing machines. 


B. Wearing Efficiency 


The wearing resistance was measured 
by tension tests, showing the weight the 
fabric could carry without being torn. A 
correct amount of testing linen was 
washed in both hand-worked washing and 
automatic machines as well as by hand. 
The test pieces were washed in all 300 
times, and aiter every 15th wash one piece 
was removed and tested, and the results 
marked on a curve. The Committee’s 
findings after the conclusions of the tests 
were as follows: 

Given the same conditions under which 
the tests were made, the hand-worked 
washing machines and automatic machines 
had very little wearing effect on the laun- 
dry. The difference in through 
hand-washing or machine washing was in- 
The reason for the recog- 


wear 


considerable. 
nized wear of laundry could not be found 
in the mechanical work to which it was 
exposed, but must be sought elsewhere: 
either in the dirt, the marking materials 
used, the starching, the ironing, or use, 
all of which causes were outside the prob- 
lems the Committee set itself to examine 

An important development of the 
Household Management Research Insti- 
tute in Norway was the activity of the 
National Norwegian Housewives’ Associ 
over the 


ation, which has branches all 


country. These branches teach the house- 
wives modern hygiene and technical meth- 
ods of home management, and also en- 


courage them to take an interest in na 


By D. M. Northcroft 


Editor ‘‘Housecraft,”’ 
London, England 


tional, industrial and social institutions. 
information is given concerning such sub- 
jects as: food planning, labor-saving meth- 
ods, uses of electricity, household budget- 
ing and child welfare. 

The Norwegian Housewives’ Associa- 
tion also cooperates with other domestic 
bodies, and has done particularly impor- 
tant work in planning standardized furni- 
ture, and equipment for kitchens, in co- 
operation with architects and representa- 
tives of the electrical industry. The As- 
affliated to the League of 


which 


sociation is 
Northern 
all the 
with the Associated Country 
the World. 


The Norwegian Housewives’ Associa- 


Housewives operates in 


countries, and also 


Women of 


Scandinavian 


tion also cooperates with a large number 
of State and private organizations, rural 
and urban, working on similar lines, who 
Norwegian home-makers 
work in 


wish to reach 


in order to encourage intensive 
teaching these women hygienic and tech- 
nical methods of home management based 
upon the latest and best scientific and ra- 
tional principles. 

The 
Food planning in the homes to ensure 
satisfactory nutrition with a minimum ex- 


plan of information covers (1) 


penditure of labor, time and money. (2) 


Development of rational plans of home 


through the knowledge otf 


management 
modern scientific and technical principles 
(3) Introduction of time and labor saving 
habits and methods in town and country 
homes. (4) Introduction of the use of 
electricity in all lines of home manage- 
(Electricity is now being used all 
and 


ment. 


over Norway, even in quite small 
primitive 
the housewives in the 
value of their 


money expenditure, and teaching them the 


households. ) (5) Interesting 


national economic 


home management and 


choice and use of national-agricultural as 
well as industrial products. (6) 
ing a modern and scientific knowledge of 
motherhood by 


Promot- 


the responsibilities of 
teaching child hygiene and a conscientious 
and accurate education of the youn, 
generation. 
Although, as 


Research 


already mentioned, the 


Norwegian Institute is at the 
moment in abeyance, practical testing work 
is still being carried out at Stabbek, and 
domestic research is being pursued by in 


(Continued on page 181) 
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Materials shown on_ these 
pages are of particular interest 
as they are new, appropriate 
for summer, and well within 
the popular price range 

Center, a dress from Welles- 
ley Modes of Mallinson’s Mel- 
O-Dee Sheer—a Bemberg fab- 
ric. Top, from left to right: 
(1) Fieldcrest Gossamer —a 
Bemberg sheer in a smart But- 
terfly print. (Marshall Field) 
(2) Shining Sun —a washabiec 
Celanese crepe with a small 
chevron design, excellent for 
Street or sports dresses. (Celan- 
ese Corp.). (3) Q.T. Print - 
spun rayon in crease resistant 
linen weave, tub-fast colors, 
for sports dresses (ABC) 
(4) Vogue Spun, a crease-re- 


sistant, spun rayon, guaranteed 
6 


a 


Summer Fabrics 


fast to washing, made of 
Crown Tested Rayon. (Pacific 
Mills). (5) Ceekay Print—a 
Crown Rayon fabric, sunfast 
and washable. (C. K. Eagle). 
At bottom, from left to right, 
(6) Striped Ninon—a Celanese 
sheer in gaily colored stripes 
(Celanese Corp.). (7) Punch- 
hole Crepe—washable du Pont 
Rayon with hemstitch ribs, giv- 
ing handmade effect. (Cohn- 
Hlall-Marx), (8) Suava Print, 
Crown Rayon; in many pat- 
terns and colors. (Cohn-Hall- 
Marx). (9) Ponche—a linen- 
like du Pont Rayon, light 
weight and washable. (Cohn- 
Hall-Marx). (10) Crepe Vega 

a Bemberg washable triple 
sheer, seam fast and washable. 


(C. K. Eagle). 
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The three-piece play suit is 
exclusive with Franklin 
Simon’s, New York City. The 
design of the print was taken 
from an old Hungarian pottery 
plate; the colorings are riotous 
and gay. The peasant theme is 
important this Spring. 

Top, from left to right: (1) 
Fieldcrest Linovella—a new 
linen-like cotton. (Marshall 
Field). (2) Chalkspun pre- 
shrunk, with a permanent fin- 
ish; especially adaptable for 
jacket dresses; fast colors. 
(ABC). (3) A Lanz-of-Salz- 
burg print on Shadorib pique, 
showing the Tyrolean influence ; 
fast colors. (Ameritex). (4) 
Callimanco Print in Hungarian 
peasant apron stripe; fast 
colors; sanforized-shrunk, 
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(ameritex) (5) Permaline 
Printed Dimity, permanent 
finish (Bellmanized process), 
fast color. (Ameriter). (6) 
Peter Pan Printed Lawn in a 
new tailored flower pattern ; will 
neither fade, shrink, nor sag 
(Henry Glass). (7) Sandring 
ham Linen in a Schiaparelli 
design. Flax in this fabric 
grown on estate of English 
King at Sandringham. Guaran- 
teed fast color. (Everfast) 
(8) Peter Pan Printed Pique 
in Butterfly pattern; fast col 
ors; (Henry Glass). (9) Truth 
Muslin, a muslinlike cotton, in 
varicolored stripes, fast colors 
(Pacific Mills). (10) Peter 
Pan Dalmatian—an attractive 
print, guaranteed against 
shrinking, sagging or fading. 
(Henry Glass). 
10 














By Rosamond C. Cook 


University of Cincinnati 


T would be useless for the advertiser 
T'0 spend money telling the public 
about his goods without providing some 
means of identifying the product by a 
trade name in the store. Trade names 
have become so commonly used that we 
are somewhat surprised when we find 
that their intended usefulness is limited 
and that trade practices tend to make them 
a source of buying difficulties. Let us try 
to find out how trade names serve the 
manufacturer, retailer, and the consumer, 
how they are used, and see why they are 
the source of buying problems. 


The Use of Trade Names 


One aim of 
ence our buying behavior, and so we find 
that in addition to furnishing a device 
for the identification of goods, trade 
names have hecome an important means of 
producing a permanent impression on our 


the advertiser is to iuflu- 





minds, so that when a buying need arises, 
a trade name will be remembered and 
used. To the extent that this influence 
guides us to a product that meets our 
needs in a satisfactory manner, we have 
been well served. On the other hand, we 
must remember that poor qualities of 
goods are sold under trade names as well 
as those of excellent quality, therefore 
trade names do not of themselves dis- 
tinguish* quality differences. A better un- 
derstanding of this problem is gained 
when we find that a single type of product 
may be sold under thousands of names. 
For instance, “Advertising and Selling,” a 
trade magazine, gives us the following 
numbers of trade names for the same 
types of products: 

No. of 
Trade Names 

500 Mustard 

1,000 Canned peaches (5,000 would be 


nearer the number now) 
10,000 Flour 


Products 


4,500 Canned corn 
1,000 Tea 

300 Canned pineapple 
1,000 Canned salmon 
2,500 Perfume, about 100 imported 
1,200 Face powder 
1,426 Toilet cream 

212 Tonics 

232 Shampoo 

96 Deodorant 

402 Dentifrice 


Problems For Consumer Buying Classes 


3—What Should the Consumer Know About Trade Names and Trade Marks? 
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1—Goods, bearing the trade mark of the manufacturer, are sold direct to the consumer, 


A class studying the problem of trade 
names and trade marks wanted to check 
this point and collected over three hun- 
dred trade names for plain bed sheeting. 
Another time they made a collection of the 
trade names for hose and found some 
twelve hundred. Since these names were 
collected without special effort, we know 
that they represent but a fraction of all 
the names used for sheets and hosiery. 
It is easy to see that when trade names 
are multiplied to such an extent as these 
figures indicate, they possess little if any 
real distinction insofar as their relation to 
the product is concerned, and so they lose 
their value to the consumer and manu- 
facturer alike. More than that, the cost 
of advertising is increased, since a larger 
amount is necessary to attract attention 
to any one name. 


How Trade Names Come Into Existence 


First, goods are sold direct from the 
mill to the consumer, either by mail or 
house-to-house salesmen. These goods 
bear the manufacturer’s trade name and 
may or may not be nationally advertised, 
depending upon the distribution area and 
the marketing policy of the manufacturer. 
(Illustration 1.) 

Second, manufacturers sell their nation- 
aily advertised trade named goods through 
retail stores: they may be sold by one 
shop exclusively or through several in the 
same community. (//lustration 2.) 

Third, in addition to selling direct to the 
consumer and the retail store under his 





either by mail or the house-to-house salesman. 


own trade name, the manufacturer may 
sell the same quality of goods to the 
wholesaler or distributor, the jobber, chain 
store and the mail order house, each of 
these in turn selling under his own trade 
name. You will probably wonder why 
the manufacturer sets up this competition 
to his own trade-marked goods. The 
explanation given by business men is this: 
to meet competition the manufacturer 
must keep manufacturing and selling costs 
low and to run his plant as efficiently as 
possible he produces a “peak” load. Fre- 
quently he cannot sell his entire output 
under his own trade name and must sell 
these excess goods wherever he can find 
a purchaser. Thus we find identical goods 
being sold under a wide variety of trade 
names. This is one of the practices which 
lessen the value of the trade name to the 
consumer, for the manufacturer’s name 
does not appear on the product sold by 
the other groups and it is impossible to 
recognize the source in case the customer 
wishes to avoid buying the same product 
again. (Jllustration 2.) 

Thus far we have assumed that the 
manufacturer produces one quality of 
goods. However, he may make and sell 
several qualities all under the same names. 
For instance, a hosiery manufacturer may 
make several qualities of hose, all of 
which are sold under one name. The 
salesperson in the retail store should be 
able to distinguish the different qualities 
and so inform the consumer, but may fail 
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2—The manufacturer may market his goods in a variety of ways. 


Most of these 


methods increase the number of trade names under which identical products may be 
bought. 


to do so unless questioned. A manufac- 
turer of blankets who sells both first and 
second quality under the same name de- 
fended the ethics of this procedure by 
saying that the two qualities would be 
sold in quite different types of stores; the 
store carrying the second quality, catering 
to a different economic class, would, of 
course, make a price in keeping with the 
second quality blanket. Can we be certain 
that this will always be true? 
Another type of 


own trade mark. An illustration is found 
in the case of the manufacturer of hosiery 
who placed on each box of hose the pri- 
vate trade name of the retailer to whom 
he sold. Hundreds of brand names were 
thus placed on goods of the same quality. 
Each retailer advertises his own private 
brand name in an endeavor to build up his 
own personal following and to meet the 
competition of nationally advertised brands 
on which he probably can not make as 


The reason, he explained, lay in the cost 
of marketing goods, the selling cost in a 
town or territory being dependent on the 
number of customers—the more retailers 
sold to in a community, the lower the 
cost to the manufacturer and the price 
to the retailer. Since price competition is 
one reason for the retailer’s desire for a 
private brand, he will not insist on this 
point. The consumer probably will never 
know that two or more stores are selling 
identical goods under different names, for 
the retailer protects himself by refusing 
to give the name of the manufacture: 
from whom he The same was 
found to be true in the case of a retailer 
who was known to sell, under his own 
name, the shoes his competitor sold under 
the manufacturer’s trade name. 


buys. 


How the Wholesaler Buys Merchandise 


Some information regarding the whole- 
saler’s or distributor’s method of buying 
goods is of interest to the consumer. We 
have already seen that he may buy from 
manufacturers who sell the same goods 
under their own name. However, to get 
the large stock he needs to supply his 
own customers he may buy from several 
sources. In order to have a uniform 
quality he must set up specifications and 
require the manufacturer to meet the 
standards he has established. Such whole- 
salers give validity of quality to their 

brand name 





problem is faced 
when the manu- 
facturer or whole- 
saler sells several 
grades or qualities 
of the same 
goods, each one 
having a different 
trade name. _ It 
may not be possi- 
ble for the con- 
sumer to. distin- 
guish quality dif- 
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ity. Because of 
this practice con- 
sumers should find 
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which method is 





actually using the 
products. 

Here is the case 
of a 
distributor of canned goods who sells 
three different qualities under three dif- 
ferent names. Since quality distinctions 
do not appear on the label, how is it pos- 
sible for the consumer to know the dif- 
ference? While the consumer may learn 
the name and corresponding quality of a 
few products, it is obviously impossible 


wholesale 


to remember any considerable number. 
Some manufacturers, advertising na- 
tionally, make quality distinctions and 
give the trade names under which each 
is sold. This is helpful but a more useful 
method would include quality grades on 
the label itself. 


Private Brands 


It must not be assumed that all manu- 
facturers sell their goods under their 
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3—The wholesaler distributes goods from several mills under his own brand name. 
The retailer may sell under the wholesaler’s name or his own, as he prefers. 


large a profit. This is a perfectly fair pro- 
cedure insofar as the retail sale of goods 
is concerned, but the brand name here is 
of no value to the consumer, for the same 
manufacturer may sell identical goods to 
competitors of the first store, each of 
whom will sell under his private brand 
name. Under this system the customer 
who is dissatisfied with the quality of 
hose bought in store A and endeavors to 
get a different quality by purchasing from 
store B or C may secure the very product 
she is trying to avoid. When a hosiery 
manufacturer asked if the retailer 
protected himself and his customer by 
stipulating that he have the sole right 
to the that particular manufac- 
turer’s goods in his own community, he 
replied that this seldom if ever happened. 


was 


sale of 


followed. 
Whatever 
od the 
may use in determining the quality he will 
buy, he will in turn sell the same goods, 
unbranded, to small retail stores who wish 


meth 


wholesaler 


to sell under their private trade names 
(/llustration 3.) 

The consumer’s buying problem is fur- 
ther complicated by the manner in which 
seconds, irregulars, substandard and mill 
run qualities of goods are sold because 
under trade 

These sec- 


these are also marketed 

names and in the same ways. 
onds, irregulars, substandard goods may 
in instances be sold without any 
mark to distinguish quality differences 
Many cases have been found where both 
first and second quality of the same prod- 
uct will be sold on the same counter, each 
its individual name but with no 


(Continued on page 182) 
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Developing Charm and Personality 


A Highschool Unit That Grew Out of a Chance Request 


oe did the principal realize what 
a delightful and worthwhile series 
of lessons would develop out of his re- 
quest that teachers stand on duty at their 
doors during the passing of classes—nor 
did especially this teacher who wondered 
how things could be dropped five times 
a day in order to carry out this request. 
That first day as the students filed past 
singly, or in groups, chatting gaily to one 
another; stopping to exchange a few com- 
ments with the teacher; or perhaps hurry- 
ing by unconscious of being so closely 
observed, I found myself making com- 
Why did Mary and Sally and 
Polly stand out among all the rest? Was 


parisons. 


it because they were more handsomely 
dressed, or that they were more fuitun- 
ate in possessing more attractive figures 
and faces? If not, why the difference? 
\nd suddenly it dawned upon me. They 
had “IT.” 

“Charm” is what Marjorie Wilson and 
Emily Post would call it. It is a strong 
weapon that these growing girls need in 
order to combat the competition in all 
school activities and in their future busi 
ness and social contacts. But how could 
[, a Home Economics teacher, introduce 
it aS a project in connection with the 
“Dinners” we were then studying? 

My thoughts raced on. Why, of course! 
“Tt” was the something that every girl 
needs when she assumes the role of host- 
ess or guest at a dinner. Irom this angle 
then “Charm” was launched and _ boldly 
called the “It” 
greater appeal it held for the girls study- 
ing it. 


lessons because of the 


Marketing; the points to keep in mind 
in planning meals; menu making; table 
setting and service, all with frequent dem- 
onstrations and practice normally pre- 
ceded. It seemed a very logical outcome 
then to discuss the responsibilities of the 
hostess or guest in further contribuating 
to the success and enjoyability of the 
planned, prepared and served dinner, 

A capable student led a lively discus- 
sion as to what the members of the class 
felt constituted “Charm”, or “It”, suggest- 
ing as a lead that their favorite and popu- 
lar movie stars possessed it. The result 
was a compiling of those qualities that 
make up “Charm” in its entirety, includ- 
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ing: posture, sympathy, animation, love, 
loyalty, honesty, good sportsmanship, sin- 
cerity, neatness, cleanliness, good groom- 
ing, cooperation, happiness, intelligence, 
poise, the ability to listen and converse 
well, and to easily introduce people. 

Another student, also primed as to sub- 
ject matter, led a discussion of outstand- 
ing women who had “It.”  Rightfully, 
then, the conclusion was that one could 
and should perfect and attain “It” with 
concentration, study and persistence—that 
it was not and is not confined to a few. 
What a satisfaction to the teacher to see 
some of the more applicable, serious stu- 
dents immediately put the hints to prac- 
tice, and in some cases, to literally “blos- 
som forth,” as they sought “It.” In the 
hall and in classrooms as the girls worked 
or came to and from classes, comments 
such as these were constantly heard: 
“Keep your head up!”; “Don’t slouch!”; 
“Smile, don’t look so cross!”; “Keep your 
feet in a straight line as you walk.”; 
“Don't let your hips wobble when you 
walk.” They would even remind the 
teacher that she forgot to bend from the 
waist when she stooped to pick up a fallen 
handkerchief, or that she mustn’t forget 
to smile a lot in class. 

Demonstrations included comparisons of 
correct and incorrect posture in sitting, 
walking, standing and bending. Actual 
class practice consisted of walking prop- 
erly on heavy cords stretched along the 
floors; squeezing behind chairs placed 
close to walls to necessitate drawing in 
the hips correctly for passing through; 
marching about the room with books 
perilously perched on top of heads; pick- 
ing up objects from the floor by bending 
from the waist; stretching the head up 
into the air as high as possible in order 
to attain the feel for correct standing; 
and rising from or sitting down in low 
chairs. 

“Conversation” and “Introductions” were 
two of the phases of “Charm” studied at 
greater length with references read and 
discussed from Emily Post and “The 
Charm of Fine Manners” by Starrett. 
Groups of girls drew slips of paper con- 
taining subjects for conversation that 
would be simple and fun for high school 
girls to discuss, such as “Permanents,” 
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“The Fall Dance,” “Clothes for School,” 
“Homework” and “Football.” Then in 
units of four, the groups conversed on 
the subject drawn, observing the rules 
pertaining to conversation which they had 
studied and discussed. After a limited 
time, errors were pointed out. Similar 
practice on “Introductions” added to the 
value of the lessons and did away with 
any embarrassment which girls in larger 
groups or in the presence of the teacher 
might have experienced. 

Enthusiasm for these “It” lessons ran 
high, partly through the enticing manner 
of presenting the lessons through demon- 
strations, practices and group discussion, 
but mainly through the natural appeal of 
the subject itself. Many girls expressed 
their individual appreciation for the in- 
troduction of these lessons, and in many 
cases asked for assistance in overcoming 
habits that would detract from the “It” 
they were seeking. 

The greatest lesson, however, was for 
the teacher herself. It was really quite a 
joke on me. So intent was I in pounding 
some charm into the students, that I real- 
ized many of my own shortcomings that 
prevented me from belonging to the ranks 
of charming people, and I knew that I 
too, would have to “Walk straight,” 
“Keep your chin up,” “Don’t scowl, 
smile!”—that I would have to keep my 
hips in proper swing while walking, de- 
velop a greater understanding and sym- 
pathy for my pupils—in other words, to 
“Practice very definitely what 1 was 
preaching.” No longer were only my 
pupils under observation as I stood by 
the door to watch the hall traffic for ! 
too, was similarly on parade and who’s 
attention has not been brought to the ne- 
cessity of going after some charm, through 
the teaching of similar lessons? Though 
by all means the pupils need it, above all, 
should it be the aim of Every teacher to 
perfect or to attain. 
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When Glass Broke Into Architecture 
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The Crystal Palace in London, destroyed by fire several months ago, was 
one of the architectural wonders of the nineteenth century and has been 
called the ‘harbinger of the architectural age of glass.”’ 


lk SOMEONE were to ask you what 
I one thing has altered living conditions 
most in the last three centuries, what 
would you say? You might all give dif- 
ferent answers, and be right, at that, but 
my guess is that one of the greatest mo- 
ments was when glass broke into archi- 
tecture. 

Of course, glass has been known for 
many centuries. I am saving a number 
of stories to tell you about its uses in 
early times, and the queer things people 
thought about it. But now I’m going to 
talk about something so obvious that you 
look right through it all the time without 
seeing it. Yes, I mean window glass. 

Think what your home would be with- 
out windows, or imagine going window- 
shopping if there were no glass. Be- 
hold our factories today—most of them 
are real daylight buildings because of 
window glass. But let us start at the be- 
ginning and try not to break into our own 
Story. 

Glass-making began on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Some few in ancient 
times did know that glass could be used 
in window panes, but in that warm cli- 
mate, there was no point in using it that 
way, so that all the other things one could 
do with this fascinating substance became 
popular, while the idea of window glass 
held no interest for the people. 

The first civilizations developed where 
it was easy to live in the light—the val- 
leys of the Nile and the Tigris. People 
could live outdoors. The great exhorta- 
tion, “Let there be light,” was not a seri- 
cus problem there. Not so in the northern 
countries, for life was harder in cold 
climates. It gave the people more zest and 
more incentive. They came down in 
hordes to the warmer places, bent on con- 
quest—to gain land in the lighter and 
casicr regions of the Mediterranean. 

But these barbarian invaders, with com- 
plete lack of foresight, destroyed most 
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of the glass works, and during the Dark 
Ages, glass-making became a lost art. 
At the same time, civilization, too, be- 
came a lost art. Europe, for centuries, 
was again the battle-ground for people 
coming south out of the cold in winter 
and going north out of the heat in sum- 
mer. Homes and castles were not built 
for the gracious art of living, but on a 
basis of fear and fortification. Great 
castles were erected for protection. They 
were windowless, except for narrow slits, 
which were used rather to look for trouble 
than to admit light or air. Without glass, 
however, enough air came uninvited, and 
in the northern climates, a window was a 
drafty and disagreeable hole. Heavy 
hangings, often of crude animal skins, 
were used to stuff it. 

The early feudal baron of the Dark 
Ages lived in supreme discomfort. The 
rain blew in through the window slits; 
the wind flapped the leather shutters back 
and filled the long stone halls with icy 
gusts, blowing what little heat there was, 
up the chimneys. As a matter of fact, 
the window opening was originally located 
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The modern style 
of architecture 
makes wide use of 
windows and glass * 
in’ many forms. 
( Photographs from 
New York Public 
Library) 


Supplementary Reading 
For 


Housing Study Groups 


By Estelle H. Ries 
New York City 


as a skylight, so that smoke could escape 
from it, and the walls of the building 
could be better kept solid against enemies. 
It was only after chimneys came into use 
that side windows were had at all, and 
these were placed high in the walls. 

The average workingman of today lives 
in far greater comfort than those med- 
iaeval lords of Europe, and he has to 
thank glass for it. If nobles and dukes 
lived that way in those great, dark, 
gloomy man-built caves, the untold misery 
that must have been the lot of the com- 
mon people we can only imagine. No 
wonder these were called the Dark Ages, 
for dark indeed they were, literally as 
well as figuratively. 

The discomfort of the early window 
survives in its name, which was originally 
the equivalent of wind’s eye. In those 
inclement climates of the north, the people 
were between the devil and the deep sea 
when it came to getting light without too 
much air. And when they made a hole 
in the wall, the thing that attracted their 
attention was the fact that what looked 


in on them was not so much the eye o 
the day as the eye of the wind. Windows 
to admit light could only expand when 
glass was available to keep out the gusts 
of air. Before glass, oiled paper, skins 
and wooden shutters were used. 
\s late as the 16th century, not a single 
peasant’s house in Scandinavia had such 
(Continued on page 180) 
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Weymouth High School Cafeteria 


FYAHE first lunch counter in the high 

| school was started in 1912, and as 
the school grew the children’ were 
crowded more and more in a basement 
room originally inadequate for the pur- 
pose. 

We finally moved in the fall of 1931 
into the new building erected solely for 
cafeteria purposes. To be sure, we did 
not then have all of the equipment shown 
in the accompanying pictures, but by care- 
ful management and patient waiting we 
were able to secure one by one the most 
necessary labor-saving devices. 

The new building consists of the dining 
room, kitchen, storeroom, and manager’s 
office. It is directly connected with the 
main high school building by two en- 
trances equipped with fire-resisting doors. 
Bradley washfountains, circular in form 
with attachments for liquid soap, hot and 
cold water, and capable of accommodating 
ten pupils at a time, are installed at each 
entrance. 

The dining room, 104 feet long and 50 
feet wide, accommodates a little over 600 
people, and is filled three times each 
school day. Three sides of the room, with 
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The kitchen, dining room, storeroom and 
manager's office are in a separate building 
directly connected with the main building by 
fire proof doors. 


The kitchen is 71 feet long and 26 feet 
wide and contains the service counter shown 
in the middle of the opposite page. 


The photograph above shows the “heavy 
duty” end of the kitchen with stoves, mix- 
ers, slicers, etc., selected to give maximum 
service with a minimum of work. 


Pies, rolls and cakes are all made at the 
school (see menus on page 170) 
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the exception of the supporting brick 
piers, are solid window space, atfording 
the dining room ample light and making 
it bright and cheery. Two doors on each 
side provide easy exit to the playgrounds 
in the rear of the building, and also allow 
for convenient delivery of supplies. The 
ceiling is covered with acoustical mate- 
rial which cuts out sixty per cent of the 
sound. The floor is laid with asphalt tile 
which is not only attractive, but also 
noiseproof, and gives service similar to 
that of linoleum. 

The ash wood tables—seventy-seven of 
them—with inlaid linoleum-covered tops 
were constructed by the boys of our vo- 
cational department. Each table accom- 
modates eight pupils. Chairs are equipped 
with rubber tips, also to aid in noise elimi- 
nation. 

In this room are seven bubbler and 
water faucet combinations where one may 
obtain a drink with or without a glass. 

Attention has been given in the dining 
room to color harmony in walls and floor. 


The asphalt tile is of a rich red and 
brown combination, and the walls are of 
natural brick and a cream-colored paint. 
The kitchen is a separate unit and is 
71 feet long and 26 feet wide. The serv- 
ice counter is located in the kitchen and 
there are eight doors leading from the 
dining room to this counter. Four of 
them are used as entrances and the other 
four as exits. This arrangement allows 
four different groups to come to the 
counter at the same time, thus making for 
quick service. Three of the sections are 
used by the pupils and one by the teach- 
ers. The kitchen ceiling also is equipped 
with acoustical material made especially 
for kitchen use. The floor is of cement. 
Rubber mats are provided at the working 
tables. Both ceiling and upper walls are 
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Another view of the bake ovens, stove, slicers and cupboards. Just below is the 
service counter of monel metal with two steam tables, each of which includes 
three monel metal trays and hoods and eight aluminum kettles. 


white, the lower portion of the walls being 
aluminum colored. 

The service counter is covered with 
monel metal and contains two steam ta- 
bles, each of which includes three monel 
metal trays and hoods and eight alumi- 
num kettles. Underneath the steam tables 
are cupboards with galvanized iron shelves 
and sliding doors. These are convenient 
places in which to keep plates warm and 
within easy reach for serving. In the 
center of the counter are more cupboards 
with locker equipment. These are used 
for crackers, peanuts, and candy, On each 
end of the inside section of the counter 
is a stationary galvanized iron tray with 
drainage which is utilized to hold crates 


of iced milk. 


The larger equipment in the kitchen is 
as follows: 

5 heavy duty gas ranges—2 with all hot tops 
ind 3 with open tops, and all insulated and 
provided with oven heat controls 
+ decker gas oven with heat control 
hand “Buffalo” bread slicer 
hand ‘Sterling’ vegetable slicer 
“National”’ cash registers 
dishwashing machine 
Frigidaires 
“Hobart” potato peeler 
*“‘Hobart” mixer 
“Hobart” meat slicer 


ice cream mixer (provided by ice cream com 
pany) 


The lunch periods are divided into three 
relays of twenty-two minutes with an in- 
terval of ten minutes between each. As 
the pupils enter the cafeteria, each one 
takes a tray, passes to the rear of the 
dining room, and forms a line leading to 
the service counter. The menu boards are 
posted on the side of the entrance doors 
so that choice can be made while the pupil 
stands in the waiting line. These entrance 
doors lead directly to the steamers from 
which hot main dishes are served. After 
choosing the hot dish, each pupil helps 
himself to necessary silver from the coun- 
ter. Next to the silver tray in order are 
fruit, sandwiches, drinks, salads, dessert, 
ice cream, peanuts, and candy. Payment 
is then made at the cash register and then 
each child passes through the exit doors 
to the dining room. 

During a lunch period there are two 
teachers and ten members of the Student 
Council assigned to maintain order in the 
dining room. The Student Council is 
made up of two representatives from each 
home room. These students while on 
duty wear badges displaying the school 
colors. Their duties consist chiefly of 
regulating the movement of the lines, as- 
sisting with the discipline, and making 
every effort to maintain order and neat- 
ness in the dining room 


(Continued on page 170) 




















A Study of the Cost of Food and Labor 
In the Public School Lunchroom 


HE objectives of the public school 
lunchrooms are: 

1.. To provide warm wholesome lunches 
of high nutritive value, carefully prepared 
under sanitary conditions. 

2. To give the child an intelligent un- 
derstanding of wise food selection. 

These are worthy objectives and they 
constitute the only reason for existence 
of the lunch rooms in our public schools. 
The Parent-Teacher organizations and the 
home economists who fostered this proj- 
ect in its infancy did so in order to pro- 
vide warm, wholesome food for those 
children who must have their lunches at 
school. No other function’ or responsi- 
bility of the school lunchroom should ever 
overshadow its nutritional aspect. 

There are, however, other responsibili- 
ties which can not be wholly lost sight 
of. Certain expenses must be met, for 
example, if the lunch room system is to 
be established on a sound business basis. 
It is unfortunate that many of our home 
economists who have been responsible for 
the management of school lunchrooms 
have not ‘had business training. As a result 
the !unchrooms in some systems have 
heen a liability. In some of the larger 
cities Boards of Education have thought 
it wise to employ experienced business 
men to reorganize their lunchroom sys- 
tems. This should be a challenge to the 
trained food supervisor. 

During the past few years the managers 
of public school lunchrooms have felt the 
need for material which would guide them 
in forming budgets. At every gathering 
of a group of dietitians or other food 
supervisors the questions have arisen: 
“What should my food cost be?” “How 
much should I spend for labor?” 

In planning this study an effort was 
made to obtain data from public school 
lunchroom systems of varying sizes and 
located in different sections of the coun- 
try so that data thus obtained might be 
of value to different groups as follows: 

1, They should furnish figures with which a 
trained manager could check her own, 

2. They might serve as a guide for the trained 
but inexperienced manager who has no records 
of her own to aid her. 

3. They might serve as a guide for the un- 
trained manager who wishes to develop a well 
organized food unit. 

4. They should furnish the supervisor in a 
lunchroom system with figures which she could 
use in setting up requirements for her managers. 


5. They might aid managers in determining the 
amount of labor needed in proportion to the 


number of people served. 
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In discussing the school systems used 


in this study the term “supervisor” refers 
to the person who is at the head of the 
lunchroom department in a school system 
in which there are several school lunch- 
rooms. The term “manager” is used to 
designate the person who is director of 
one school lunchroom. 

The school systems chosen for this 
study were systems in which the man- 
agers or supervisors were interested in 
such a study. The total number of lunch- 
rooms represented in this study is 761, in 
24 cities, located in 19 states. 

Information sheets were sent to the 
supervisor Or manager in each city with 
a request for menus and price lists. The 
response was gratifying and the informa 
tion quite complete in most cases. The 
smallest city cooperating had a total 
school enrollment of 2,441, and one lunch- 
room. The largest system had a total 
school enrollment of 450,000 and 256 
lunchrooms. The number of students 
served varied from 42 meals daily in a 
city having one lunchroom to 50,000 meals 
daily in a city having lunchrooms in 15 
high schools and one vocational school. 
Since the study included lunchrooms of 
many sizes in elementary, junior high and 
senior high schools the data furnish a 
picture which should be fairly representa- 
tive of the relation of cost of food and 
labor to receipts. 

Twenty of the twenty-four systems co- 
operating reported between 50.1 per cent 
and 67.7 per cent of the receipts spent for 
food. There were several interesting ob- 
servations noted in the systems showing 
a food expenditure higher than the aver- 
age range. The system reporting the 
highest percentage of receipts spent for 
food was one of the two large lunchroom 
systems in which there was no city su- 
pervisor of lunchrooms. The system 
showing the second highest percentage 
food expenditure was a large system in 
which the managers had teaching re- 
sponsibilities. . This was also the only 
large system in which the school lunch- 
room supervisor was the supervisor of 
home economics. This condition might 
raise the question as to the advisability 
of placing too much responsibility on one 
person. The general feeling seemed to 
be that in a large lunchroom system the 


supervisor of lunchrooms and the man- 
agers of large lunchrooms should be ful! 
time persons. 

Two systems reported less than 50 per 
cent of the receipts spent for food. This 
is less than is usually allowed for food 
in public school lunchrooms. No reason 
for the low cost of food was given but 
the following observations are interesting. 
One city is located on the West Coast 
where fresh foods can be purchased at a 
low price. In the other city the salary 
of the manager varies according to the 
amount of profit made. 

The percentage of receipts spent for 
labor showed a great variation between 
school systems. The lowest was 11 per 
cent and the highest 43.2 per cent. One- 
half of the systems responding reported 
between 25 and 35 per cent, and two- 
thirds, between 25 and 40 per cent of 
their receipts spent for labor. The two 
systems reporting a labor cost of less 
than 25 per cent had managers who were 
paid from the general school fund and 
so their salaries were not included in the 
cost of labor. One system furnished the 
following comparative data for the cost 
of food and labor in their 54 school lunch- 
rooms: 

School lunchrooms having an income of 
less than $1,000 for the year spent 68.7 
per cent for food and 37.3 per cent for 
labor. School lunchrooms having an in- 
come of $2,000 to $4,000 for the year 
spent 53.7 per cent for food and 33.12 
per cent for labor. The salaries of man- 
agers are included in the expenditure for 
labor. 

The high schools in this system, each 
having a yearly income of $9,000 or more, 
showed about the same percentage of re- 
ceipts spent for food as was spent’ by the 
second group but the percentage spent for 
labor was as low as 24 or 25 per cent. 
These figures from this centralized system 
are especially interesting as they show 
that the volume of business must be taken 
into consideration when establishing stand- 
ards for the expenditure of either food 
or labor. Although all schools in this 
system served a 10 cént plate lunch, the 
high schools served a greater variety of 
salads, vegetables and desserts, and yet 
they were able to not only meet all of 
their own expenses but to help the smaller 
schools who were constantly “in the red.” 
This condition is a clear indication that 
a thousand or more students can be served 

(Continued on page 170) 
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Shall We Have Clean Hands 


OON ... and with a simultaneous 
motion Young America lifts his 
peanut butter sandwich to his collective 
mouth. 
About 26,000,000 elbows bend 
in schools all over the United 
States to deliver that sandwich 
to its destination between crunch- 
ing teeth. 
But what of the hand that 
holds that sandwich? Does it 
carry only food to that watering, 
hungry young mouth? 
No,.it is apt to be freighted, 
not only with the chalk dust of 
the school room, but also with 
those invisible but real inhabi- 
tants of the microscopic world 
inhabitants too small to be 
seen but not too small to be po- 
tent influences in our _ lives. 
Micro-organisms which cause 92 
per cent of every 100 deaths from 
communicable diseases enter and 
leave the human body through 
mouth and nose. 
What of Johnny who sucks his 
thumb and of Mary who bites 
her nails in spite of all you have tried 
to do to prevent them? They are eating 
their sandwiches like all the rest of the 
school population. 


And like the majority of the others in 


the school population their hands have 
not been washed before luncheon. 

Mary has been using Sally’s book all 
morning because Sally is home with a 
cold. Will Mary have a cold tomorrow? 
The all too common cold is among the 
communicable diseases that are so annoy- 
ing and yet not usually death-dealing. 

You know, of course, that thorough 
hand washing with plenty of soap before 
luncheon would help prevent the spread of 
such disease. No one will argue against 
you on that. You are borne out in that 
contention by such scientists as John F. 
Norton, Ph.D., who has presented to the 
American Medical Association his find- 
ings on ordinary soap as a bacteria chaser, 
although he points out that it is impos- 
sible to obtain sterile hands in the ordi 
nary process of washing. He concludes 
that with ordinary care of the hands con- 
veyance of infection could be decreased. 

3ut let the teacher try ordering a hand 
washing class prior to the sandwich bri- 
gade march in the ordinary school. She 
will find herself in a predicament. It is 
the unique school rather than the usual 
one that is provided with ample soap and 
water facilities for the entire school. 

Sally Lucas Jean in a recent issue of 
“Progressive Education” said: 

“Some children can always wash their 
hands in school (if only after a fashion) 
before luncheon and after toilet. A cer- 
tain number of children can usually drink 
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By Jennie Moore 


Circular washfountains with attachments 
for liquid soap, hot and cold water, and 
capable of accommodating ten students at 
a time are installed at each entrance of the 
Weymouth High School Cafeteria. 


water during school hours. But if all 
children should attempt to practice these 
desirable health habits in school, the en- 
vironment denies them the privilege.” 

This is not news to many teachers... 
teachers working in obsolete school build- 
ings with obsolete plumbing arrangements. 

3ut some teachers and some adminis- 
trators have not backed down in the face 
of such a discouraging situation. Hand 
washing, they have felt, is about the only 
health habit they can actually supervise 
among the children. A teacher can talk 
of the decided advantage of drinking milk, 
eating fresh vegetables, and having a hot 
cereal for breakfast. But it is very much 
up to the mother at home whether the 
child has any of these things. 

A teacher can talk of keeping clean all 
over and the joys of the daily bath. But 
at home the child either has no tub or 
has a parent who may be indifferent to the 
virtues of all-over cleanliness. 

A teacher can praise fresh air in the 
sleeping room. But what if the father of 
the family is opposed to fresh air on the 
basis of loss of heat in the house? 

Hand washing is different from all 
these. It is a basic health habit, almost 
the only one that the teacher herself can 
watch. She can censor the lack of it or 
reward hand washing well done. 

Determination and imagination, 
twins that teachers use daily, have pro- 
A study of hand washing 


those 


duced results. 


At Lunchtime? 


in the schools made several years ago 
showed that in one school the rows of 
washbowls equipped with stoppers and 
faucets could be converted into efficient 
equipment at a 
That would 


process of 


running water 
cost of two dollars. 
speed up the entire 
pre-lunch hand washing. A de- 
termined administrator enlisted 
the school engineer’s help in mak- 
ing that change. 

This same study which covered 
a group of 145 typical schools 
throughout the 
that cold water only was avail- 
26.2 per that 
encral 


o 
5 

oP 
4a 


country showed 


able in cent, soap 


available for hand 


was 
per cent, 


were 


washing in only 5 
and that towels or 
offered for general hand washing 


driers 


in just 69.7 per cent. 

So even in your fairly modern 
school you may order a_ hand 
washing exercise before luncheon 
only to witness what will appear 
like a small riot. Perhaps for the 
first time you will see that there 
are ten children to a faucet, and 
that, with the usual child’s ability to 
dawdle and to play at even simple things, 
hand washing takes quite a few minutes. 
The tenth youngster in line is giving up 
a good part of his lunch hour for the 
hand washing rite. 

One 
quality of 
A three 
washing place for several children at a 
time by attaching a brass pipe to the sin- 
This was a two 
inch in 


school administrator turned the 
imagination on this problem. 
foot sink was converted into a 


gle cold water faucet. 
foot stretch of pipe, 
thickness. On its under 
thirty-second of an inch in diameter were 
punched at half-inch intervals . 
in front of the center and some back of it 

This form of modernizatién resulted in 
a shower of small streams of water. And 
at least three children could approach this 


one-half 
side holes one- 


some 


pipe at once. 

A teacher in a country school who is 
not always sure of collecting her salary 
asked a hardware dealer to weld a funnel 
measure for a 


ordinary gallon 


She has the children bring scraps 


on an 
faucet. 
and makes a soap 


of soap from home 


solution from them. She heats water for 
her faucet on the room heating 
stove. And the children take part in the 
daily pre-lunch washing rites with one 
child dispensing soap solution from a milk 


school 


bottle, another pouring water from the 
measure with its funnel spout, and a gal- 
vanized pail catching the drippings. 

In these ways the teacher intent on 
teaching hand washing as a health habit 
is using her tools of imagination and in- 
genuity. 
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dispensing 
butter, jam and the like, is admirably 
This is one way to answer 
the question, “How can we present such 
foods for quick, easy service in a manner 


The problem of peanut 


illustrated. 


which is sanitary?” 

A hand is shown, as it reaches for the 
peanut butter. In the next jar are found 
spiced crab apples, then a cream cheese 
sandwich spread. In the other jars are 
jelly and ripe olives. 

Each of the five containers has a ca- 
pacity of five ounces; another size pro- 
vides for tray with six containers each 


holding one quart. They fit on a tray of 


Weymouth School Cafeterias 
(Continued from page 167) 


The following menu served in our cafe- 
teria during the week of February 1-5, 
1937, will illustrate the prices and types 


of food: 


Monday 
Cream Celery Soup ........ Swedes knee tele FOR 
Macaroni and Cheese..........0sse00. .% 05 
Crab Meat, Celery and Tomato Salad...... 10 
Sandwiches: 
EL CEvLA diss as ena Sean s ae ean x « aS 
Peanut Butter and Orange Marmalade .05 
futterscotch Pudding .............. ee 05 
Peet CUD seve. pea aia 05 
Tuesday 
Southern Bisque Soup.........cscseses 05 


Chicken a la King, Peas and Mashed Potaio .10 
eT a aaa 10 


Sandwiches : 


Tuna and Celery........... .05 
Cream Cheese and Olive.............. -05 
Grapenut Custard 2... cccccecscccevancscscs 05 
UN NG oso ck SS Ak ww een 9b 046s 6 0R50.6% 05 
Wednesday . 
RN ARGON nieh bp wie 06.0 69 01008 445504950 .05 
toston Baked Beans, Catsup and Brown 
OS LS eee EN ee PET. ESTE EEE ee .05 
Pear and Cottage Cheese Salad............ 10 
Sandwiches: 
Barbecue occ here eavaakeeokeee 05 
Raspherry Jam .ccccccccsecessecsecs .05 
Cocoanut Pudding and Fudge Sauce...... 05 
PERN FOO sic vccccccescoarsecccsecvaces 05 
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rust proof baked enamel, with steel ball 
bearings so that the tray turns easily. 
This size comes regularly equipped with 
five glass covers used for refrigerator 
storage of the foods at night, but the 
illustrated stainless steel covers are hinged 
against a center post which can be un- 
screwed from the revolving base and re- 
moved. It can be seen that this center 
post is used to lift the entire ensemble. 
Stainless steel is, of course, ideal for 
lunch counters, since it is light in weight, 
attractive and unaffected by acids, alkalies 


or moisture. 


Thursday 
Cree. POA BOUD. sccsccccsvesosevsricves .05 
Roast Beef, Gravy, Mashed Potatoes and 
me SSE RRND Sas pen b 05000 46.94 40's 10 
Shrimp, Apple and Celery Salad.......... 10 
Sandwiches: 
i cen vhost ch keh aie ahd so Soa Maas 05 
Peanut Butter and Marshmallow...... 05 
Chocolate Tapioca Creaim....ssccccecseces 05 
i. Lt errr Terr Perr rrr reer erin 05 
Friday 
ROMEIO TOGO BOUD sic vos ve veesicevasss 05 
Codfish Hash, Catsup and Harvard Beets.. .05 
Asparagus, Egg and Tomato Salad........ 10 
Sandwiches: 
Crab Meat and Celery... ..ccccscvces 05 
Cream Cheese and Nuts..........:... 05 
TREN Shi ijinig kB aie Oto aN ale b's WE 05 
Pe MER cua bicese Senses eb avenaawed eeeas 05 
Served Daily 
ES SAO DE TOTES) ois soo 555-6500 ss 00-0808 05 
Milk Chocolate (8 oz. bottle)............ .05 
Orangeade (8 oz. bottle)..............4. .05 
506 CFORM i01 CUDS OF DEE s os. 02s cc eevsee, 05 
Fruit: banana, orange, or apple.......... .02 
Peanuts or package candy... ..cccsssseecs 05 
Our daily menu is very simple. Three 


times a week 5c hot plates are sold, and 
twice a week 10c plates. With the ex- 
ception of potato salad, all salads are sold 
for 10c. Portions are generous in size 
and always accompanied by a_ buttered 
roll, thus making a balanced lunch. It is 
our main purpose to give our children as 
much as we can for their pennies. 





Containers for Cafeteria 
Counters 


By Doris W. McCray 


Trays similar to the one _ illustrated, 
which are fitted with from four to six 
glass containers with glass covers (not 
steel) are available at retail prices rang. 
ing from a dollar for the smallest to four 
and a quarter dollars for the tray pro- 
vided with six containers, each one quart 
capacity. 

There is also a two-tiered tray; the top 
tier revolves independently from the lower 
one. It is useful for storage of pantry 
supplies in the home, the home economics 
laboratory or cafeteria. 

It should be noted that the cubic con- 
tents of such devices are greater than 
would be possible with any other arrange- 
ment of jars in the same amount of spate 
on the counter. The specially shaped jars 
were designed originally for refrigerator 
use, and some makes are thus fitted as 
standard equipment at the present time. 

As we all realize, it is important to 
have closed containers in so far as pos- 
sible, to muffle sneezes and coughs, and 
to approach all foods with clean hands. 
Thus, any new devices which will better 
protect yet display foods, are sought in 
the management of the cafeteria. 


Food and Labor Costs 


(Continued from page 168) 


a given menu at a smaller cost per meal 
than a group of less than 100 students 
can be served. 

Since the amount which can be spent 
for food and labor depends to some ex- 
tent upon other expenses of the lunch- 
room, the systems cooperating were asked 
to list the other expenses which were paid 
from lunchroom receipts. The following 
figures show a summary of the replies: 

1. All systems reported paying for all 
or part of the replacement of equipment. 

2. Only 50 per cent of the systems paid 
for their original equipment. 

3. Eighty per cent paid for repairs. 

4. Forty per cent set aside a fund for 
depreciation. 

5. Forty per cent paid for fuel used in 
cooking. 

6. In systems in which a lunchroom st- 
pervisor was employed, part of the cost 
of administration was paid from lunch- 
room receipts. 

7. All but one paid for laundry. 

8, Five paid for light; three for water. 

9. Bonding, insurance and upkeep of 
automobile were mentioned as expenses 
by a few. 


(To be continued in June) 
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Royal never leaves a Baking- 
~ Powder Taste --- 
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* 


24 perfect cup cakes—yet 


Figure out for your pupils the cost of the 








It’s made with Cream of Tartar... 


a pure grape product that assures 


delicious flavor in all baked foods 


HE next time you teach cup 
cakes, be sure to emphasize 
this important point: 

Cup cakes may be light as a 
feather and baked to perfection— 
but a keen disappointment if you 
can taste the baking powder. 

And there’s one sure way to 
avoid this disappointment. Use 
baking powder made with Cream 
of ‘Tartar—ROYAL. 

Cream of Tartar, you know, is a 





only 1¢ worth of Royal 


pure fruit product. It comes from 
ripe grapes—a choice, juice-heavy 
variety grown in the vineyards of 
Southern France. 

It’s this pure grape product that 
gives such delicious flavor toevery- 
thing you bake with Royal. It in- 
sures a fine, even texture, too, that 
holds in moisture—keeps your 
cake fresh for days. 

The next time you need baking 
powder, bear this in mind— Royal 
is the only nationally known brand 
of baking powder that is made 
with a pure fruit product. Yet it 
costs very little—only 1¢ for an 
average baking. 





ingredients needed to make two dozen 
cup cakes. Then point out the small cost 
of the Royal Baking Powder—only I¢ 
worth! Little enough, isn’t it, to pay for 
finer flavor and texture, and unfailing 
dependability? And when the best costs 
so little, isn’t it foolish to bother with a 


So write it down on your order 
— Royal. Then you will be sure of 
faultless classroom demonstra- 
tions. And your pupils will learn 
the importance of using the best 
baking powder for successful re- 





doubtful baking powder? 








sults at home. 


FREE—ROYAL COOK BOOK! 


Beautifully illustrated. Basic recipes, rules for 
fine cakemaking, hints on handling doughs 


and batters, and other valuable 
helps for teachers. Mail coupon. 





Royal Baking Powder, Product of 

Standard Brands Incorporated, 

699 Washington Street, New York, Dept. 605 
Please send free____._ Royal Cook Books for 
class use. 


distributed baking powder 
that is made with a pure fruit City 
product—Cream of Tartar— 
derived from luscious, juice- 





Name 


ROYAL is the only nationally en ee 


School 


State 








heavy grapes. 


Copyright, 1037, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Are Sewing Teachers Style Conscious? 


Suggestions For a Workable Plan 


The answer is—some are and some are 
not. Of course they all should be style 
conscious, and it is in an effort to rem- 
edy this lack that a leading department 
store in Newark, New Jersey (L. Bam- 
berger & Co.) has instituted a rather 
novel project for the high school cloth- 
ing teachers of the state. The idea orig- 
inated with Herbert Benington, fabric 
buyer for L. Bamberger & Co., and has as 
its main object, instilling enthusiasm for 
home sewing in high school students and 
teachers, and to show them how easy it is 
to acquire good style sense. Working on 
the premise that high school girls are 
most susceptible to an appeal to per- 
sonal appearance, and can readily develop 
a sense of style, fabric and color appreci- 
ation, the following plan was worked out 
and although it has been in operation only 
since last September, it has already proved 
its merit. It seems to us such an excel- 
lent idea that we wonder it is not more 
generally used. 

First of all, L. 


distribute to teachers of sewing in the 


Bamberger & Company 


New Jersey high schools, a “Fashion 
a large booklet of 30 pages, 


printed in color and packed full of infor- 


Forecast” 


mation on current styles and fabrics, de- 
signed to assist the teacher and pupils in 
planning their Spring or Fall term proj- 
ects. The booklet contains comprehensive 
fabric and fashion information for the 
junior or senior girl; swatches of ma- 
terials, including their width and price, 
illustrated patterns number to order; and, 
in addition, many sewing details, such as 
correct seam and hem finishes, general 
cutting and sewing hints, 

The introductory letter to the sewing 
teacher says in part, “The selection of pat- 
terns shown has been done with great care 
to include not only style-right fashions, 
but types which are not too difficult to 
make up. We have used commercial pat- 
terns of a make considered by us the easi- 
est for teaching purposes, because of the 
clear printed instructions on each pattern 
piece, as well as complete assembling and 
finishing details included in each pattern. 
This Spring 1937 book contains a wide 
range of new fabrics, and we have en- 
deavored to put selections that are appro- 
priate for the fashions shown opposite 
each illustrated page. These fabrics have 
been selected not only for their fashion 
appeal but also with a careful eye as to 
price, so that the students will be able to 
make selections within their budgets We 
wish to extend a very cordial invitation 
to both teachers and students to come in 


to our fabric departments and look over 
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our complete stock of spring and summer 
fabrics.” 

To further carry out the plan, Bamber- 
gers have assembled a “fashion show 
with an idea,” which is available to any 
high school in the state. This is com- 
posed of a five piece wardrobe suitable 
for any high school girl—an evening dress, 
a sports dress, an afternoon dress, a suit 
and a coat. An attractive demonstrator 
explains the wardrobe—fabrics suitable to 
use, cost, etc., and models the clothing on 
a young girl, giving a thirty-minute talk 
(non-commercial) on clothing selection 
and fashions. This year the wardrobe is 
basically navy blue, with variations in 
color obtained through a gay blouse to the 
suit, and a variety of accessories to change 
the plain sports dress and afternoon dress, 
The evening dress is pink net with its 
own little jacket. It is emphasized that 
these clothes, though modeled in blue, may 
be madé from the same fabrics in other 
colors, such as green, brown, red, ete. 
The object is to stress the importance of 
assembling a wardrobe with one basic 
color and branching out from there, so 
that the same set of shoes, hat, gloves, 
pocketbook, etc., may be worn with the 
entire wardrobe. In other words, com- 
mon sense and economy in the selection 
of a seasonal outfit is emphasized. 

As an example of@the kind of informa- 
tion contained in the “Fashion Forecast,” 
we quote briefly from the Spring and 
Summer 1937 issue: 


SPRING SILHOUETTE 
slim, molding the figure. Shoulders are 


“essentially 


squared but somewhat plainer, waistlines 
fitted and normal or slightly higher. Day- 
time skirts remain short—12 to 14 inches 
according to your height. Necklines are 
highish for daytime. . . . We'll tell you 
more about these before we're through. 
The princess dress and the jumper type 
(for grammar school age) continue to be 


very smart.” 


NEW COLORS—“The newest pastels 
for sports and evening wear have been 
called ‘Swing-time colors’—very appro- 
priately too, we think. For street and 
daytime, the beige tones are growing in 
importance. Navy (most important) is 
synonymous with spring and this year the 
blue range includes grayed tapestry blues 
and several shades bordering on the violet 
and hyacinth colors. Grayed greens are 
new, as are the brilliant peasant reds. Yel- 
lows and white will become increasingly 
important as spring advances into sum- 
mer. Contrast in the color picture is still 
very smart, and combinations are more 





interesting than ever before, especially 
wine trim with the new soft blues, which 
create new harmonizing effects. There is 
no doubt that an event as important as the 
Coronation of a British King, will have 
some influence on this season’s fashions. 
The Coronation colors (red, blue, gold 
and green) especially selected and ap- 
proved by the British Color Council, ap- 
peared some weeks ago, so that we can’t 
really list them as brand new. Neverthe- 
less, we thought you might like to know 
their official names, and those of the four 
pastel colors named after British royal 
residences — Buckingham Lilac, Saint 
James Rose, Marlborough Blue and Holy- 


rood Green.” 


NEW FABRICS AND PRINTS— 
“Silk and mixtures of silk and synthetic 
prints run the entire gamut from tiny 
Tyrolean peasant type, all the way up to 
the biggest, splashiest and most colorful 
of evening prints. The synthetics are 
making big strides ahead, and so are cot- 
tons and linens. The cotton prints are 
more interesting and colorful than ever 
and many of these new fabrics have some 
special finish which makes them crush 
resistant, or non-shrinkable, or perma- 
nently finished (for sheers) so that you 
can forget all about starch when you 
wash and iron them. Flannels and jerseys 
and plain woolens are all news in the 


woolen field.” 


SPRING SUITS—“are one of the im- 
portant fashions. They are of the classic 
tailored type, or else have a cut-away 
front and tiny peplum at back. This pep- 
lum idea is well worth watching, on frocks 
as well as suits. Grey or navy blue for 
wear early in the season, while linen and 
pique will be very smart later on. The 
tailored suit made of printed silk in small 
designs will be one of the suit favorites.” 


SPORT TOGS—“The culotte is still 
with us in flannel, or linen, and worn with 
tailored blouses in new cotton prints, 
Later on the sun-back frock which really 
isn’t sun-back at all, but is made with one 
or more slits in the back of the blouse, 
will be worn around town with smart little 
extra jackets—some of the loose type and 
others very fitted and boasting little pep- 
lums. And be sure to trim at least one 
sports frock with saddle stitching in 2 
contrasting color, such as brown stitching 
on blue, worn with brown accessories.” 


FORMAL FROCKS—“Sheer and full, 
or tailored in a heavier type crepe, are the 
two notes of importance. Sleeves or cov- 
ered shoulders and the high-in-front, low- 
in-back decolletage are also points of in- 
terest—frequently necklines are high both 
front and back, Sometimes skirts are full 
all around and then again the fullness is 
concentrated at back, éither by pleats or 
shirrings.” 


TRIMMINGS—“used more widely this 
season than for several years. Rickrack 
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is the most outstanding of these trimming 
details, while colored braids and contrast- 
ing pipings rank next.” 

Mr. Benington believes very strongly 
that one of the greatest problems which 
the sewing teacher is up against—and this 
applies particularly to the upper grades in 
high school and to college—is that little 
thought is given by either sewing teach- 
ers or students to the consideration of 
sewing as acareer. There are, of course, 
special schools for design and costume 
planning, but we are speaking of the gen- 
eral high school and college—not special- 
ized schools. The sewing teachers should 
help develop a profession for the girl who 
wants:to sew and should have the knowl- 


edge necessary to help her plan her future 


work and direct her to the places or the 
people who can help her most. One of 
the ideas Mr. Benington mentions as an 
aid in this particular phase of the work, 
is closer teacher cooperation with pro- 
fessional dressmakers. Dressmakers want 
apprentices—in fact they must have them 
~—and here is a place for the young ap- 
prentice with a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of sewing, and she may then ad- 
vance along with the professional. The 
girl who is interested in dressmaking 
should have a field in sewing opened to 
her for commercial purposes just as she 
has now in stenography or any other com- 
mercial subjects. 

Sewing teachers in high schools could 
do a great deal as a group in aiding such 
plans. The sewing teachers in one town, 
for example, could gather all the latest 
fashion information and new ideas and 
pass them along to their students and to 
women’s groups in the community, and 
even to the dressmakers themselves, some 
of whom, in small towns, are greatly in 
need of adequate Why 
shouldn’t the school home economics de- 
partments become the this 
group of dressmakers and act as “mid- 
dle-men” for style information between 
the stores and the dressmakers? 


assistance. 


leaders in 


This idea seems to have some possibil- 
ities and it would be interesting to know 
what the sewing teachers themselves think 
of it. We should be glad to hear from 
anyone who cares to send us any expres- 
sion of opinion as to the practicability or 
the feasibility of such a plan. 


Home Economics Institutes 


Because the Home Economics Educa- 
held last 
much appreciated, the Ohio State Univer- 
city announces an expanded program of 
two institutes for 1937, 

One will be in session throughout the 
second term, July 29 to September 3, the 
other is to be a special Two Weeks’ Insti- 
tute, August 2 to 13. Both institutes are 


tion Institute summer Was so 


designed for those interested in the appli- | 
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cation to home economics of the modern 
tendencies in education. 

For the longer institute, registration for 
graduate courses in education and in home 
economics will constitute membership. 
Payment of a ten dollar fee will constitute 
membership in the shorter institute for 
those who do not register in the Univers- 
ity. 

Miss Ivol Spafford, assistant to the di- 
rector of the University of Minnesota’s 
General College, will again be the institute 
director, having been so successful in last 
year’s program. She will be supported by 
other nationally known educators, includ- 
Michigan 


ing Howard Bigelow, of the 


State Teachers’ College; Miss Edna P. 
Amidon, Federal Agent for Home Eco- 
nomics Education; Boyd H. Bode, H. Gor- 
don Hullfish, Harold B. Alberty, Ralph 
W. Tyler, Arthur J. Klein, Miss Laura 
Zirbes of the Ohio State University edu- 
cation department; and the staff of the 
School of Home Economics. 

The institutes are sponsored by the Uni- 
versity’s School of Home Economics, with 
the cooperation of the Graduate School 
and the Department of Education. Ad- 
ditional information may be secured from 
Mrs. Faith Lanman Gorrell, Director of 
the School of Home Economics, the Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


“RAYON COMES OF AGE” 


A TALKING 


SLIDE FILM 





It presents in 20 minutes, 
by means of illustrative 
pictures and conversation, 
the basic facts concerning 
rayon and 


yarn rayon 


woven fabrics. 


. dt starts with a definition of rayon, tells how it 
is made, the different kinds, and their trade 


names. 


2. It shows the versatility of rayon woven cloth, 
its various uses in the home, and for men’s and 


women’s apparel. 


It outlines the proper care of rayon garments 
in washing, ironing and dry-cleaning. 

It, briefly, cevers the factors of stretching, 
shrinkage, dye fastness and seams, with respect 


to serviceability. 


The Film is 35 mm, and may 
be shown on equipment of the 
Visomatic type, readily secured 
from the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. The Film and 
Record are loaned free of 
charge, except for the cost 


of transportation, 


Full information on request. 


NATIONAL RAYON WEAVERS ASSOCIATION, inc. 


40 WORTH STNEET 


. NeW YORK CcirTy 











Running to Meet Life: 


CHILD t CARE 
and TRAINING 


By MARION L. FAEGRE 
and JOHN E. ANDERSON 


Minnesota Institute of Child 
Welfare 


For courses in home-making. Fourth 
edition, completely revised, of a standard | 
text. Emphasizes family relationships. 
“Invaluable for all who are studying or 
planning courses in the field.”,—Journal 
of Home Economics. Examination copy 
sent to teachers on request. | 
$2.00 


Illustrated. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS | 


Minneapolis 
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Miniature Ex- 
hibit—Showing 
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and chart. $.50 pre- 
paid. 

A Chart—Showing pro- 
cess in making rayon. 
No charge, 

Facts About Rayon—hooklet giv- 
ing simple questions and 
answers. Free. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
RAYON CORPORATION, 


261 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 
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Book Reviews 


In writing THis ENGLAND (Macmillan, 
1936, $2.50) Mary Ellen Chase has showed 
she can write as good a travel book as 
she can a novel and we all know how 
much we liked her “Mary Peters.” She 
knows that people, food, and weather are 
far more interesting to the traveler than 
history, scenery, or monuments. The 
chapter on English food is excellent. So 
are those on trees, manners, and the Eng- 
lish Sunday. But a Rhodes scholar friend 
tells us he was “irritated no end” by the 
chapter called “English Sources of Ameri- 
can Irritation.” He thought she was 
merely trying to think up something to 
say. And all through the book you now 
and then have the feeling of a “spun- 
out, thin” quality. You wonder if the 
author is not ageing, and wish her book 
on England were as good as J. B. Priest- 
ley’s. But when she speaks of tea she 
shows best that she knows her England 
and talks directly to every home maker 
and home lover. “A cup of tea at any 
hour,” she says, “settles problems, eases 


| heartaches, promotes neighborliness, marks 


seasons of rejoicing over good fortune.” 
You wonder as you read her tea dithy- 
rambs why we Americans do not even as 
the English make tea a social and a fam- 
ily ritual, an extra meal, the easiest to 
prepare, the best hour of the day. 

You may never realize how complex 
and interweaving life is until you read 
some volumes of Jules Romains’ MEN or 
Goop Witt. French critics call it “a river 
of a novel,” one that flows on indefinitely, 
for the author produces two volumes of 
the series each year and so far has done 
twelve, six of which have been put into 
English. It is so endless because life 
itself goes on without stopping and 
Monsieur Romains wants to put as much 
into his book as possible of the life in 
France preceding the great war. Thus 
you see the ambition of a young actress 
for a few chapters; then the bewilder- 
ment of a murderer as to why his crime 
is not discovered; the darting, leaping, in- 
telligent badinage of two university stu- 
dents in still other chapters. And so it 
All the typical people of Paris pass 
before you sooner or later and the book 
is life itself because the dramas do not 
result from an interplay of plot but spring 
up side by side. Home economics people 
will enjoy most the volume called “Hum- 
ble People” (Knopf, 1936, $3.00), volume 
six of the French edition, the last part 
of volume three of the English. It is the 
tragic story of a French boy of ten and 
shows the way he, an only child, shares 
in petty family economies, in little family 
pleasures that are so big, in the awful 
tragedy of his father’s losing his magnifi- 
cent salary of forty dollars a month. Pic- 
tures of household economy, of child psy- 
chology, of the domestic valiance of the 
French race—you get them all in this 


book in a truthful and engaging fashion. 
Monsieur Romains is a realist, but you 
love his little boy, Louis Bastide, and 
sympathize with the parents of the child. 
You will also enjoy the French student 
walking in the slums of Paris and won- 
dering how he can change it all. Shall 
he work with a church, join the Masons, 
or work through the government? All 
seem unsatisfactory to him as a remedy 
ior the permanent sores of poverty. You 
certainly may not approve of the morals 
of many of the characters but they are 
all people you might sit beside in the 
subway or at church. It is a great, pro- 
found, sometimes fascinating, sometimes 
prolix novei, but everyone will love Louis 
Bastide and marvel at the way a French 
family can live on forty dollars a month 
and save money for the rainy day that 
does not fail to come. The chief wonder 
started by the book is that very few in 
America have ever heard of it, either the 
French novel or the English translation. 

GREEN MOUNTAINS TO THE _ SIERRAS 
(Dutton, 1936, $2.50) is probably the book 
by Zephine Humphrey which will have the 
widest reading in the United States. It 
relates her auto trip with her artist hus- 
band to California and her winter spent 
in that state. She makes friends all along 
the way and you could almost call it a 
friendship tour, for she has the genius of 
the born traveler for making pleasant ac- 
quaintances and making herself at home 
in new places. Staying only at wayside 
cabins she quickly becomes an expert in 
judging their quality. The book is an 
admirable foundation for the brochure 
some Home Economics expert will some 
day write on what the overnight camp 
should offer for a dollar! Some high 
lights in the book are her enjoyment of 
the cottages at La Jolla and at Montecito; 
her rereading in Taos of “Death Comes 
to the Archbishop,” something she calls 
“as thrilling a literary adventure as she 
had ever experienced”; her surprise at 
artichokes, three for ten cents; and the 
serene happiness of her life in Carmel. And 
yet though she enjoyed California she 
didn’t really love it anywhere except at 
Carmel. It was all too much like soli‘ 
furniture—the live oaks, the calla lilies, 
and the pepper trees. You have to be as 
subtle as she to understand her point of 
view but home economics people with 
literary backgrounds and sensitive souls 
will know what she means. 

You will always like Zephine Hum- 
phrey’s books if you don’t read too many 
of them. Her Betoven Community will 
tell you of the pleasure you may have in 
digging out the history of a country town. 
Her Curysaris is a very human docw- 
ment on leaving the old home and build- 
ing a new. She is also optimistic and 
believes in the possibility of resurrecting 
the New England country town by state 
college graduates who come back to the 
old farm; by summer people who stay 0 
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through the winter, and by old families 
who have not yet died out. She sees 
everything through the eyes of Vermont, 
the most hopeful corner of New England, 
an opinion in which Sinclair Lewis will 
support her. F, A. 


“Minnesota House Design and House 
Furnishing Test, Form A & B,” by Clara 
M. Brown, Nell White and Muriel F. 
Puhr, is a comprehensive, clear and con- 
cise set of examination questions for home 
economics classes in home furnishing. 
The complete set includes forms A & B, 
each with questions evolved around ac- 
companying photographs, and scoring key 
for teachers. Published by the University 
of Minnesota Press, at $2.00 per hundred, 
or $1.00 for a package of 25. 

Cuitp DEVELOPMENT by Marcia E. 
Turner, Cora B. Miller and Regina J. 
Friant, of the Home Economics Staff of 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, is a re- 
cent publication of the Collegiate Press, 
Ames, Jowa. It is the third unit in the 
series, “A Guide to the Teaching of Home 
Economics,” and sells for 65c. 

The authors have made many sugges- 
tions for handling the problems of child 
development, including information on 
contacts, means for getting interest, child 
play, stories for children, the human and 
physical environments, etc., in a manner 





suited to the needs and interests of high: | 


school students. 


Book Notes 


The latest material dealing with cos- 
tume design and designers put out by 
Marian E. Willoughby, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, comes in mimeograph form: 

New York Costume Designers $.35 

Costume Design 65 

Hollywood Designers 10 

Noted London Costume Designers .10 

Women Recognized in the Field 

of Fashion For Their Writing 
and Fostering Fashion Trends .07 
Personal Analysis 85 


A new edition (the fifth) of the CHEM- 
ISTRY OF Foop AND Nutrition by Sherman, 
has just been issued by the Macmillan 


Company, New York City, $3.00. 


“Factors Affecting the Vitamin C Con- 
tent of Apples,” by E. L. Batchelder and 
E. L. Overholser, is a new reprint from 
the Journal of Agricultural Research is- 
sued by U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 


The Temperature Research Foundation 
has recently prepared a brief factual sur- 
vey of the principles and history of re- 
frigeration, together with a simple ex- 
Planation of the operation of a modern 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


electric refrigerator, entitled “Yesterday | 


and Today in Refrigeration.” 
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TEACH 


baking, "0a4 ting, whole-meal cooking 


on tanges that have the new 


ROBERTSHAW 
OVEN-HEAT-CONTROL 





with the herma i Eye 





The new Robertshaw 
oven-heat-control does 
double duty. 

FIRST its new Thermal 
Eye window signals when 
the pre-heating oven has 
reached the right heat. 
SECOND its thermostatic 
action keeps the right 
heat till the meat, cake or 
pie is perfectly done. 

Up-to-the-minute meth- 
ods of teaching modern 
cookery call for such 
oven-accuracy. Use 
Thermal - Eye - equipped 
ranges in classes. Use 
them in your lunch room. 
Write for the list of both 
gas and electric ranges 
that have Thermal Eye 
controls. 


OVER 2,800,000 IN USE 
1 IN THE WINDOW the 2 OVEN BY-PASS(B)and 3 ON THE BEZEL is the 


red signal swings into view safety pilot (P) are easily oven cock 
adjusted 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY 
Youngwood, Penna. 
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Do YOU KNOW— 


Great Grandmother’s Secrets for 
Making Confections? 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


In Great Grandmother’s day confections 
and sweets were made at home, along 
with the famous fruit and pound cakes, 
recipes for which are carefully preserved 
in the family archives. In that long ago 
period candy shops such as we have today 
were entirely unknown. The finest con- 
fections were made by Great Grand- 
mother’s own hands according to old for- 


mulae and recipes which had descended 


from mother to daughter. Vegetable col- 
orings gave beauty and variety to these 
homemade sweets. Even if chocolate 
fudge and pinoche were less popular than 
today, there was no dearth of delicately 
tinted sugar roses and quaint figures or 
fancy shapes of yellow, green, blue and 
red. Indeed the matter of coloring was 
of great significance in those days, if we 
may judge from the many directions in 
old cook books for producing this shade 
or that from the juices of this or that 
strange flower or plant. 

The matter of first importance in mak- 
ing confections was the art of clarifying 
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ALBERTA DENT, Associate Professor of Home Economics, New 


This book is ideally suited to the needs of high school students in grades 9 to 
12, in courses emphasizing basic scientific principles of foods and nutrition and 
the importance of forming good food and health habits. 
of time makes impossible much work of a practical nature, this book, with its 
stress on fundamental principles, will be found particularly fitted. Each chapter 


contains a number of well-designed questions, exercises and literature references. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS: Food and Health; Cooking of Food; Digestion, 
Absorption and Metabolism of Food; Principles of Nutrition—I. Adequate 
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the sugar. The first step in clarifying is 
recorded in a cook book entitled The 
Young Woman’s Companion, or Frugal 
Housewife, published in 1813 in Manches- 
ter, England. 

“Break the white of an egg into your 
preserving pan,” says the recipe, “put to 
it four quarts of water, and beat it up to 
a froth with a whisk. Then put in twelve 
pounds of sugar, mix all together, and set 
it over the fire. When it boils put ina 
little cold water, and in this manner pro- 
ceed as many times as may be necessary 
till the scum appears thick on the top. 
Then remove it from the fire, and when 
it is settled take off the scum, and pass it 
through a straining-bag. If the sugar 
should not appear very fine, give it an- 
other boil before you strain it.” 

Having proceeded thus far, the frugal 
housewife is advised to further clarify 
her sugar by boiling it again “till it is 
smooth.” The old fashioned method of 
testing the “smoothness” of sugar for 
candy was quite a ritual in itself. First 
the skimmer was dipped into the sugar. 
Then a pinch of the hot liquid was taken 
up between the fore-finger and thumb. 
“And,” continues the cook book, “immedi- 
ately on opening them, you will observe 
a small thread drawn between, which will 
immediately break, and remain in a drop 
on your thumb, which will be a sign of its 
being in some degree of smoothness.” 
This test having been successfully accom- 
plished, the sugar was boiled again. The 
string was supposed to be much larger 
this time and the sugar much smoother. 

Smooth sugar, however, was not the 
only kind which interested Great Grand- 
mother when making confections. Per- 
haps she wanted to form pretty bird or 
flower ornaments for the top of tiny tea 
Perhaps she wanted to decorate 
In such 


cakes. 
a large cake for a family party. 
cases as these, the sugar had to be refined 
over and over again. And every time it 
was refined an extra boiling or two was 
required. “Bloom sugar,” “feathered 
sugar,” “crackled sugar,” and “caramel 
sugar” all denote degrees of refinement 
which were familiar to the art of old time 
candy making. 
Sugar of Roses was a favorite con 
fection which finally developed into the 
sugar coated rose and violet petals of a 
later period. To make Sugar of Roses 
one was advised to “chip off the white part 
of some rose buds and dry them in the 
sun. Pound an ounce of them very fine; 
then take a pound of loaf sugar, wet it 
in some rose-water, and boil it to a candy 
height; then put in your powder of roses, 
and the juice of a lemon.” The ingredi- 
ents were well blended, put out on a pie 
tin and cut into fancy shapes and pretty 
figures. When Great Grandmothet wanted 
to be very stylish indeed, she ornamented 
her desserts with these rose confections, 
which she first colored or gilded accord- 
ing to fancy. 
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The matter of coloring candies was 
very important in a time when simple pre- 
pared colorings were unknown. Yellow 
was acquired by treating the heart of a 
yellow lily with “milk-warm water” and 
preserving it in a well corked bottle. 
Spinach leaves boiled for half a minute 
in a little water, which then was drained 
off, made a highly desirable green tinting. 
Red candies do not sound appetizing, being 
made as they were, with a solution of 
cochineal combined with cream of tartar, 
alum and sugar. Blue confections were 
achieved with an indigo stone, which had 
been rubbed in a little warm water. 

“Color to your fancy, and make up 
your device in such forms as you may 


er’s cooking book, which adds that you 
may use molds made in various shapes 
so your devices will be “pretty orna- 
ments.” Probably no lack of good taste 
was exhibited in the gay confections of 
over a huudred years ago. And even 
though we shudder at the thought of 
yellow lilies, cochineal and indigo as col- | 
orings for homemade bonbons, Great 
Grandmother’s sweets appealed to the 
palate as much as her famous fruit cakes 
and pies and dainty little holiday tarts. 
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American Home Economics 
Association Meeting 


The thirteth annual’ meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association 
will be held in Kansas City, Missouri, 
June 21 to 25, 1937. 

The Kansas and Missouri Home Eco- 
nomics Associations are acting jointly as 
hostesses and in making arrangements for 
the June meeting. Chairman of local ar- 
rangements is Miss Anna E. Hussey, su- 
pervisor of home economics in Kansas 
City, Missouri. Preparations for the pro- | 
gram are in general charge of the execu- | 
tive secretary of the American Home | 
Economits Association, Mrs. Katharine | 
McFarland Ansley. | 

Speakers of national prominence will | 
address the two public evening meetings. 

Family relationships, family economics, 
the house and its management, food and | 
nutrition, and textiles and clothing are | 
special divisions of home economics to 
Which group meetings will be devoted. | 
There will also be opportunity for mem- | 
bers to discuss home economics progress 
and plans in such different occupations as 
teaching, extension service, business, in 
Stitution administration, homemaking, re- 
search, and social service. Problems of 
consumer education, in which the Asso- 
tiation has for years been doing pioneer | 
work, will also be to the fore in many 
of the discussions. 

The business of the Association will 
be transacted at the annual business ses- 
sion and at meetings of the Council. 

There will also be professional and 
other Sight-seeing trips, concerts, and a 
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banquet for all delegates and _ visitors. 

The Muehlebach Hotel will be head- 
quarters but most of the session meetings 
will be held in the new Municipal Audi- 
torium, as will also registration and ex- 
hibits. As usual, these will include com- 
mercial exhibits and those of government 
and professional groups with aims akin to 
those of home economics, and this year 
exhibits showing the development of home 


The Coupon Question 


In order to obtain the valu- 
able material offered by the 
advertisers in this issue and at 
the same time avoid mutilating 
the copy by cutting coupons, 
you can use a letter or postal 
card, copying the wording on 


and educational 
progress in home economics will be spe- 
Exhibits are in gen- 
eral charge of the business manager, Miss tion in what issue of Practical 
3aldwin, 620 Mills Building, Home Economics you saw the 
Washirgton, D. C. 
think proper,” advises Great Grandmoth- ——————— 


cially featured also. 


the coupon. 
The advertiser will send you 
the same material if you men- 


advertisement. 
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THE HOME ECONOMICS OMNIBUS 
By Florence LaGanke Harris and Hazel 
Huston 


One of the qualities that make this book 
the most popular text for high schools 
is its constant emphasis on what to buy 
and how to buy. $1.60 


CLOTHING: Selection and Care 
By Mary L. Matthews 


Its basic purpose is to train high-school 
girls to be intelligent consumers. $1.60 


CLOTHES FOR GIRLS 

By Elizabeth Todd 

This is a fine introduction to everything 
girls should know about clothes and 
household textiles, for junior high 
schools. $1.56 


THE NEW 
ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


By Mary L. Matthews 


The comprehensive, PRACTICAL text- 
book for all beginning classes. $1.50 
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Vacation Days 
(Continued from page 158) 


Dolores Lopez and then go strolling under 
tropical trees by the light of a tropical 
moon. 

The next day you will find yourself 
climbing the equatorial mountains, over 
8,000 feet above sea level. Part of the 
time great walls of mountain rock will 
tower above you and vast precipices yawn 
below. You will pass through the historic 
country of the Aztecs, pausing to rest at 
the charming village of Tamazunchale, 
with its orchids and other rare flowers, 
birds and _ pic- 


its gay plumaged wild 


turesque Sunday market. Back to the 
Highway again, you see in the distance 
the snow-covered peaks of Popocatepetl 
and Ixtaccihuatl, the eternally faithful 
lovers who watch over Mexico’s beautiful 
capital. 

The legend of the two volcanoes is cher- 
ished by Mexicans as a symbol of stead- 
iast devotion. Ixtaccihuatl, daughter of 
a great Aztec emperor, was betrothed to 
Popocatepetl, a brave warrior who had 
loved her for many years. While Popo- 
catepetl was away at war, enemies 
brought back false reports of his death. 
The princess, overcome with grief, pined 
away and finally died. 





How can we give distinctiom 
to our most common vege- 
tables? How best can vege- 
tables be cooked to conserve 
their mineral salts and vita- 
mines? What vegetables are 
rich in health-giving mineral 
salts? What is the proper 
cooking time for specific 
types of vegetables ? 


Accessories. 


request. 





Pertinent facts on VEGETABLE COOKERY 





The answers to these, and to many other questions concerning modern 
methods of preparing tasty cooked vegetables, may be found in “Vege- 
table Cookery,” one of the 13 Manual of Cookery booklets. 

Other booklets discuss: Perfect Pies; Frying Facts; Cakes; Quick Breads; 
Desserts; Soups and Sauces; Candies and Confections; Cheese and Eggs; 
Yeast Breads; Fish and Meat Dishes; School Lunches; Table Service and 


Each of these booklets is written in a style suitable for classroom use. 
A complete set of the 13 Manual of Cookery booklets is offered free to any 
Home Economics teacher who requests them. 

If you wish enough booklets for each student in your Cookery classes, 
fill in and return the order blank which accompanies the complete set you 
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When Popocatepetl returned and found 


his beloved maiden had _ died, he 
erected two great pyramids. Upon one, 
so says the legend, he laid the form of 
his beautiful princess. Upon the other he 
himself stood, guarding her immortal 
slumber with an upheld lighted torch. 
Snow fell, covering the bodies of the two 
young lovers. But through the centuries 
Popocatepetl’s torch has burned on, ever- 
lasting as the warrior’s love. 

The books recommended at the end of 
this article give detailed information about 
sights you should see and places you 
should visit in Mexico. Mention need 
therefore be made only of some of the 
high spots of special interest to Home 
Economics teachers. 

As already has been suggested La Umi- 
versidad Nacional Autonoma, the Na- 
tional University at Mexico City, which 
was established in 1553, offers many fasci- 
nating courses, and gives credits which 
are accepted in leading United States uni- 
versities. Mexican archaeology, folk 
music, folk dances, modern and popular 
arts, costumes and ethnography are among 
some of the subjects which attract stu- 
dents from many different countries. 

Detailed information on these courses 
may be had by writing to Escuels de Ve- 
rani, San Cosme, 71, Mexico, D. F. Many 
of the classes are conducted in English 
for the benefit of non-Spanish speaking 
students. Arrangements may be made 
through the University registrar, to live 
with a Mexican family while attending 
Summer School. In this way very modest 
rates can be secured and a wonderful op- 
portunity is provided for intimate asso- 
ciation with charming Mexican pcople. 
The University organizes different kinds 
of sightseeing trips and entertainments, so 
the teacher who chooses this way of 
“seeing Mexico” is enabled to absorb a 
great deal of the country’s spirit in a 
short time. 

Mexican foods and methods of cooking 
are alone worth a visit to the country. 
Everything the Mexican prepares in the 
kitchen is as beautiful to look at as it is 
delicious to eat. The pink rice, for ex- 
ample, is far more exciting than the white 
rice to which one’s jaded eyes are accus- 
tomed. The Mexican housewife prepares 
this product by first soaking the rice in 
water, then frying it in hot lard to a deli- 
cate brown, adding a little onion flavoring 
and enough mashed tomatoes to give it 
the right shade of pink. By some miracle 
or other, the rice, which finally is sim- 
mered in chicken broth in a crude earthen 
vessel, comes out as dry and fluffy as 4 
summer cloud. 

Tamales, made from ground corn and 
stuffed with delicious fillings of chicken, 
veal or pork, are a never-to-be-forgotten 
treat, as well as one of Mexico’s most 
famous national dishes. Maize tortillas, 
which are thin and round, and look like 
pancakes, have been the Mexican’s we 


since before the days of the Conquest. 
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delicate relish is made from squash blos- 
soms chopped, fried with tomatoes and 
onions and cooked slowly until tender. 
This concoction is served with cream. 
Mole de guitolote, or turkey served 
with a sauce which contains chili, raisins, 
nuts and all sorts of other good things, 
is unbelievably good when eaten with 
tortillas and frijoles, or rich black beans. 
Don’t forget that Mexico is the home 
of chocolate, the favorite beverage of an- 
cient warriors and kings. Chocolate was 
eventually introduced into Spain by the 
conquerors of Mexico, and 
it spread to the other countries of Europe. 


from Spain 


Mexican dulces, or sweets, are beautiful 
and delicious. Their delicate colors and 


charming shapes make you feel you are 


Toor, Frances: Frances 


Flandrau, Charles: Viva Mexico. 


Lawrence, D. H.: Plumed Serpent 


(Quetzalcoatl ). 
Morris, Earl: Temple of the Warriors at 
Chichen Itza. 
Prescott, William H.: 
Conquest of Mexico. 


History of the 


Ramsey, Leonidas W.: Time Out for Ad- 
venture; Let’s Go to Mexico! 


Toor’s Guide to 
Mexico; and Spanish for Your Mexi- 
can Visit. 

Chase, Stuart: Mexico, 

King, Rosa: Tempest over Me.rico 


New Bulletins 


“The Influence of Cooking and Canning 
on the Vitamin B and G Content of Lean 
Beef and Pork,” by F. W. Christensen, 
Esther Latzke and T. H. Hopper, is a 
recent reprint from the Journal of Agri- 
cultural Research, issued from U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
Dee. 

“Home Economics Education Courses” 
—a study of practices in teacher training 
institutions reimbursed from federal funds 
for vocational education, has been pub- 
lished by the U. S. Dept. of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Price 15 cents from Supt. of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 





eating ambrosial fare. 


If you are wise, you will do as the 


High Caloric Value... Rapidly 


Digested... Quickly Converted 


Mexicans do and eat your hearty meal in 
the middle of the day. The high altitude 
of the capital makes digestion slower and 
works havoe with those who are rash in 
their eating habits. Uncooked vegetables, ° E — 
unaccustomed fruits and unbottled water Into Kne rey 
are three things which should be avoided. 
A noonday siesta after dinner is another 


- . An ounce of Cream of Wheat provides 115 
Che rest 


rule which it pays to observe, 
habit, if conscientiously observed, means 





calories of readily available fuel energy. Its 
you tan enjoy your sightseeing just that composition of 11.8% protein, 2.4% fat, 
much more. ; or Be ; y . ‘ ° = 

Mexico is a land of fiestas, and one of and 12-5 /0 carbohy drate contributes 
the loveliest native holidays falls on June essential metabolic requisites. 
24th, the Dia de San Juan Bautista, the. 
Day of John, the saint of the waters. 
Throughout the country people decorate 
their fountains and wells with paper fes- 
toons, wreaths of flowers and little wax 
Then everybody goes bathing,— 
And to make 


Cream of Wheat is rapidly digested and 
assimilated. Two hours after its ingestion, 
go% is in the small intestine undergoing 
tapers. digestion by the ferments of the pancreas and 
men, women and children. 
the holiday seem like a really gala event, 
people take along plenty of food. They 
eat tamales, tacos, dulces and all the other 
good things for which Mexico is famous. 
There is music, too, played by the village 
band. And after bathing and eating, there 
is dancing. In Mexico City, the celebra- 
tion takes place at the fashionable bath 
houses. Swimming laughter, 
flowers and music make the féte of San 
Juan Bautista one of the season’s gayest. 


the intestinal glands. Respiratory quotient 





studies on humans indicate that Cream of 
Wheat is completely metabolized with remark 


able speed. 


Cream of Wheat is carefully blended from 
the season’s best crops, and is thus held to a 


ie “og remarkably uniform high quality. Note the con- 


stancy of size of its particles! There are no 
There are so many lovely things the large particles to impede digestion, no smaller 
Home Economics teacher will want to buy 
in Mexico Serapes, 
laquer, leather and feather work, pottery, 
embroidery, lace, toys made from woven 
tushes. Each tiny object is wrought with 
loving care. Each exquisite detail bears 
testimony to the culture of an ancient 


ones to form a paste-like mass upon cooking. 


colorful baskets, 


And though for infant feeding a longer period 
of cooking is recommended, Cream of Wheat 
makes a delightfully palatable and readily 
digested cereal for children 

race, A ac reasure ‘ver ile - - . 

. nd each treasure, howe ver hum! le, and grown-ups after five min- 
will always remind you of white tropical = 
sunlight, the scent of 
the gentle courtesy which you found on 
your visit Lelow the Rio Grande. 


rare flowers and utes of boiling. 

An informative brochure, ““The Role of Carbo 
hydrate Digestion and Metabolism in the Body 
Wu At To READ ON Mexico Economy,” will be sent upon request. 
Austin, Jean: Mexico in Your Pocket. 


THE CREAM OF WHEAT CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, U.S.A. 


Corti, Egon Caesar: Maximilian and 
Charlotte of Mexico. 


Fergussen, Erna: Fiesta in Mexico. 
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Glass In Architecture 


(Continued from page 165) 





a thing as a window. In 1521, window- 
panes were so rare that people in posses- 
sion of them made a point of leaving them 
to favored heirs in their wills. In those 
days, a wooden shutter to be closed over 
the window opening at night was consid- 
ered so necessary to comfort, that trav- 
elers even took one in their luggage. 

In many modern places throughout 
Europe one still sees this use of shutters 
instead of glass. A few steps from the 
Ponte Vecchio in 
sees the complete shutting up of shops for 


Florence, each noon 


shop’s  sales- 


luncheon in 


the midday stesta. The 
people do not go for 
shifts, as we do here, but close up the 
place as tightly as we would for a long 
vacation. It makes a gloomy effect, and 
I remember how aggrieved I felt that I 
could not even window-shop from the out- 
side! Another arrangement that I saw 
instead of glass windows was in the little 
town of Ponte Delgado in the Azores. 
Here, wooden screens 
shop windows. During the day they were 
lowered to form a counter running across 


were used at the 


the store, the cust-emer standing outside. 
That system would hardly do for some of 
our modern emporiums. Nowadays the 
whole nature of advertising would have 








Do you know... 








Bie so many nutritionists prefer a hot 
whole wheat cereal, enriched with extra 
vitamin B—and since ease of preparation 
is so important in a diet regime—you'll 
be glad to know that Ralston, the hot 
cereal that cooks in 5 minutes, is .. . 


@® A WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL ... 
with only the coarsest bran removed. . . 
providing an abundance of the body-build- 
ing, energy-producing elements that come 
from choice whole wheat. 


® DOUBLE-RICH IN VITAMIN B... 
pure wheat germ is added to Ralston to 
make it 2’ times richer in vitamin B than 
natural whole wheat. 


@ PALATABLE AND ECONOMICAL... 
tastes so good that the whole family likes 
it—and each generous serving costs less 


than one cent. 
° 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, 


Use Coupon For 
Free Research 


Laboratory Report Please send me 


Dept. PHE, 1787 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


information that will be helpful in evaluating 


cereal diets as compiled in your Research Laboratory Report on 
Ralston Wheat Cereal. 
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ADDRESS 


(This offer limited to residents of the United States) 























to be altered so far as shop-window dis- 
plays are involved, if we had not glass 
to reveal, yet protect the contents. 

When glass windows became general, 
man did not have to go south in winter 
to keep warm, nor north in summer to 
keep cool. He could build in one place, 
become a home-owner, and create a civil- 
ization. Glass was not used for domestic 
windows in England and France until 
the 12th and 13th centuries. At this time 
it was still so hard to acquire, and so 
expensive, that only the wealthy could 
have it, and even they took down the glass 
and packed it away for safety when they 
were to be absent from home. No hand- 
somer present could be made to a bride 
at her wedding than a whole sash of glass 
which would enable her to have daylight 
in her bedroom in all kinds of weather. 

Toward the end of the 16th century, 
glass grew cheaper and more generally 
used throughout the Continent, but in the 
early part of the century, it was still so 
hard to get, that a Danish king, in his 
plans for a new palace, specified that but 
one part of it be furnished with windows 
of glass. Their cost at that time caused 
them to be firmly fixed into the wall to 
avoid the risks of opening and shutting. 
More light therefore meant less fresh air. 

Window glass gradually became com- 
mon enough by the 18th century, so that 
even moderate circumstances 
could have it. But the panes were small 
and so uneven that objects seen through 
them appeared fantastically distorted. 
Only in the late 19th century, when plate 
glass was manufactured in large sheets, 
was there anything approaching modern 
com fort. 


people in 


Many were the changes effected by the 
revival of window glass. Architecture it- 
self, and our resulting ways of living have 
undergone many improvements as a result. 
Industrial changes have also occurred. 
3efore window glass became a common 
possession, the air which came through 
the open windows was beneficial, but the 
cold or wind were not always so. If the 
outdoor temperature was not too low and 
the wind not too brisk, life and industries 
within could go merrily and well, but 
let either the air or its temperature be un- 
favorable, and at once discomfort fol- 
lowed. Think of the demoralizing effect 
upon a factory, or even a home, in the face 
of such uncertainty. Imagine gusts of 
wind lifting up your materials, or rain 
pouring in to complicate matters. Modern 
inventions could hardly be effective to the 
same degree without these hardships cared 
for. 

The great change from home life to 
industrial life that began in the 18th cen- 
tury, could not have gathered its present 
momentum until an abundance of cheap 
glass filled homes with’a flood of daylight, 
as well as shops, offices and factories, 
at the same time keeping in the artificial 
heat. Beginning then, outdoor life rapidly 
lost its devotees while the world of in- 
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doors gained people, willingly or unwill- 
ingly, by thousands of thousands. A host 
of new industries sprang into being in the 
wake of window glass, and these in turn 
resulted in other industries, scientific in- 
ventions and discoveries. Large factories 
were made possible; big business began, 
and the physical conditions of home life 
were altered. 

In the beginning, of the ad- 
vantages were counterbalanced by the fact 
that the air which all breathed in home, 
shop and office, became less pure, and 
often decidedly flecked with the dust of 
industry. People became softer, having 
less need to resist the rigors of outdoors. 
Today, specially treated glass admits 
special health-giving rays of light, and 
ventilation engineering has been perfected 
to overcome such ills. 

One of the results of window glass is 
that visual and mental horizons are ex- 
tended, and habits of thought correspond- 
ingly altered, so that even the broader 
aspects of civilization have resulted from 
this marvelous substance. Well may we 
speak of magic casements. 

Windows of a house of the present 
time, made of glass and putty, of weather 
stripping, of patent locks, of sash weights 
cr steel casements, are no longer the eyes 
of the wind. Rather they have become 
the eyes of the house, one of the expres- 
sive features that give it character and 
reveal what it is like, even as the eyes of 
a person are “windows of the soul.” 

Without windows, a house is a prison- 
like affair, lifeless as a tomb, shut in and 
limited. It might be lighted artificially, 
and ventilated by the latest mechanical 
means and air conditioning, but it would 
lack any spiritual link between the indoor 
life of the man and the outer world which 
real windows provide. They offer, then, 
a profound spiritual quality, giving us a 
sense of unity with the rest of the world, 
together with physical comfort and a 


some 


News Notes 


Swift and Company recently announced 
the appointment of Mrs. Beth Bailey Mc- 
Lean as “Martha Logan,” supervisor of 
the Home Division of the 
Swift Research Chicago, 
Illinois. Mrs. McLean, for the past sev- 


Eecon ymics 
Laboratories, 


eral years, has held the position of direc- 
tor of the Home Economics Department 
of the Southern Rice Industries. 
Margaret Morehouse, formerly Exten- 
sion Specialist in Clothing at Cornell Uni- 
versity has joined the Textiles Educa- 
tion Bureau of the Byron G. Moon Co., 
Inc., New York City, as assistant to Miss 


Gladys Winegar, Associate Director of 
the Bureau. 

Mrs. Mary Lowell Schwin has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Home Economics 
Department of the Edison General Elec- 
tric Appliance Company and will direct the 
activities of the Hot Point Department. 

Leone Ann Heuer has joined the Re- 
Staff of 


Corporation, Chicago, 


search the Household Finance 


Illinois, as Asso- 
ciate Home Economist in Textiles and 
Miss Heuer is well known for 


Roebuck & Co., 


the 


Clothing. 
work 


where 


her with Sears, 


she developed and directed 


Sears program on Consumer Buying. 














sense of mental security and _ peace. ONG after your customer or 


guest has eaten the food you 


Household Institutes 
(Continued from page 159) 


serve, he is more apt to re 
member “how good that tasted” 
than how much it may have cost. Eat. 
dependent bodies until such time as the 
Institute becomes again active. 

A great number of independent labora- 
tories in Norway devote a portion of 
their time to domestic research. The 
University of Oslo specializes in hygiene 
and physiological problems. The Ministry 
of Agriculture at Aas investigates agri- 
cultural products and processes, such as 
vegetable and fruit preserving. The lab- 
oratory of the Korn-Monopol, or Flour 
Monopoly, an entirely modern enterprise, 
makes researches into the different types 
of flour, bread-making, etc. The Asso- 
ciation of Norwegian Canning Companies CHICAGO 
at Stavanger, on the West Coast, and the America 
Ministry of Fisheries, at Bergen, each 
have their own research laboratory in 
connection with fish products. 
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ing is an economic necessity, but it is 
Mother Nature has 


seen to that. For fruits of unforgetable 


Sexton Specials offer 
outstanding values in 
foods prepared exclu- 
sively for those who feed 
many people each day. 


also a pleasure. 


quality, specify Edelweiss. Whatever 
the price, you'll get the finest obtainable ‘or that price, and tlavor 


and genuine goodness that your patrons wil! !ong remember The 


great reason why Sexton has become the largest distributor ol 


foods in No. 10 cans is summed up in tha. one word—quality. 
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Progressive Home 
Economics Education 
(Continued from page 156) 


family life implications and continue to 
teach the material as history and geogra- 
phy in the way in which they used to 
teach it. 

If we, as home economics teachers and 
directors, fail to take advantage of our 
opportunities, specialists in Social Studies 
may tend to direct the activities away 
from the practical values, which we con- 
sider so important, into discussions of 
“our adaptation to our physical environ- 


ment” 
the social order”, topics which in them- 


or “our adaptation to changes in 


selves may be excellent but which we, 


as home economists, feel may result in a 
great deal of talking and which may fail 


to carry over into actual changes in the 


child’s practice in home living. 


So we might look into the future to 
see what changes, if any, we should like 


to bring about in the elementary school in 
order to carry out adequately the aims 
we consider essential. 
study which, at present, are appearing in 


In the courses of 


many cities and states throughout the 


country, there seems to be a tendency 
toward integrating the work of the ele- 
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in Classroom and Lecture Work 


These 21 Complete, Practical Booklets on 


Buying for the Home only 22 Cents Each 


@ Thousands of home economists find these 
Better Buymanship booklets save them time 
and effort in preparing lectures and conducting 
study groups. What to look for when buying 
how to prepare delicious dishes from 
what to consider in selecting 
how to select floor coverings 


woolens 
low-cost meats 
a refrigerator 

these and dozens of similar questions are 
answered concisely, authoritatively and com- 
pletely. Twenty-one separate subjects are covered 
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each of major importance to the typical home 


The information is new, accurate, free from 
Household’s staff of home 
economists prepare these booklets to aid the 
hundreds of thousands of families we service. 
Because so many home economists have found 
them helpful, we offer them at a purely nom- 
inal charge. Send for a free sample and for any 
of Household’s free booklets on money man- 
agement and budgeting that interest you. 


commercial bias. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


. one of the leading family finance organizations with 223 offices in 145 cities 











ORDER BLANK—EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Published by 


Burk BLACKBURN 
Research Director 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


BERNICE DODGE 
Home Economist 


“Doctor OF FAMILY FINANCES” 


Research Dept., PHE-5, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Check the booklets you want. 





| Money Management for Households, the budg- 
et book. 
1 “Let the Women Do the Work,”’ an amusing 
} but convincing argument for making the wife 
business manager of the home. 





[| Marrying on a Small Income, Financial plans 
LJ} for the great adventure. 
Stretching the Food Dollar, full of ideas on 
} how to save money on food bills; presents a 
pattern for safe food economy. 


|} Credit for Consumers—installment credit and small loan agencies 
| and how to use them; published by The Public Affaiss Committee 
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mentary school in terms of broad social 

problems rather than setting it up im 

terms of subjects to be taught as ends in 

themselves. To the extent that this is 
done, the opportunities for contributions 

by the home economics departments are 

increased, for problems of home and 

family relationships, of personal develop- 

ment, and of consumer education are cer- 

tainly basic to any problems upon which 

these broad integrated units may be 

planned. Perhaps, the course of study of 

the future may be set up around some 

sort of broad social-problems core, even 

in the upper grades where departmentali- 

zation is now thought to be essential, and 
the so-called subjects of today will be set 
|up in the form of service courses to 
| which the student will go for the skills 
| and abilities he needs in order to solve his 
| problems. Journalism, some phases of 
arithmetic, languages, shop, and some 
courses in home economics, etc., would be 
|included in this group. 

Perhaps, however, one of the most vital 
sroblems confronting us at present is the 
ack of training of the elementary school 
teacher for carrying out the activities in- 
volving the rich home economics content. 
We need home economics directors trained 
to help elementary school teachers in the 
planning and carrying out of these activi- 
ties. Perhaps, our first step would be to 
encourage teachers’ colleges to provide 
general courses in elementary instruction 
for those specializing in the field of home 
economics, so that these specialists may be 
equipped to fill positions as helping teach- 
ers or special supervisors in the field of 
Elementary Education. As soon as pos- 
| sible, also, some home economics should 
|be made a part of the general training 
| of the elementary school teacher. 








Consumer Problems 
(Continued from page 163) 
other mark to distinguish the first from 
the second quality. A customer noticed 
a huge sign in a store calling attention to 
a new quality of sheet named “Mystery.” 
She asked a salesperson the name of the 


| | snsnatiactanes and was referred to the 


buyer of the department. When ap- 
proached, the buyer said he could not give 
| the name since it was a “trade secret.” 
| “However,” he added, “they are made by 
a famous manufacturer and are therefore 
of excellent quality.” The customer had 
heard about seconds being sold in this 
way and asked if this was the case. The 
buyer replied indignantly, “No, indeed, 
these are mill run, which means that they 
are as good or better than first quality.” 
“Mill run” is a trade term indicating that 
| the goods have not been inspected for de- 
| fects but are sold as they come from the 
last finishing process.. The consumer 
would thereiore get both perfect and im- 
perfect qualities in mill run goods. 

In some lines of goods trade agree- 
ments require that all seconds, irregulars 
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and substandards shall be so marked. In 
this case the goods are seldom, if ever, 
sold under other trade names but are sold 
in basement stores or become the mate- 
rials for special sales. 

With this complexity of methods and 
multiplicity cf trade names, we may well 
ask how the use of a trade name serves 
the consumer. 


How a Trade Name Serves The Consumer 


A trade name does serve the consumer, 
and in two ways: First, if it is a manu- 
facturer’s brand it protects against the 
substitution of another manufacturer’s 
goods for those we have found satisfac- 
tory ahd wish to buy again; second, in 
many types of products the manufacturers 
who sell under nationally advertised trade 
names do attempt to maintain a standard 
product so that we can depend upon the 
same general quality each time a pur- 
chase is made. However, this does not 
apply strictly for all kinds of goods, par- 
ticularly those having a fashion element 
or subject to the changes of so-called im- 
provements. In these cases the standard 
maintained is an ideal of quality and not 


one that can be tested by exact measure. ,| 


Improvements may not have been well 
tested and it is not unusual for an “im- 
provement” to turn out a mistake and 
then have to be abandoned; in this case 
the durability value of the goods to the 
consumer has been lessened. 
example of this is found in the much ad- 
vertised “free wheeling” attachment used 
on automobiles some time ago but which 
has been discontinued because it proved 
so unsatisfactory. Another example of a 
different type is found in the case of 
hosiery. Ten to fifteen years ago women 
wore hose made chiefly from heavy yarns. 
Hose made by the same manufacturer and 
sold under the same name are now knit 
from very fine yarns and much sheerer 
hose has taken the place of the heavy 
ones. A complete change in the construc- 
tion of the hose has taken place and a 
corresponding change in hosiery values 
also, and this without any definite noti- 
fication to the consumer of a change af- 
fecting durability quality. 

To be useful to the consumer and an 
effective aid in selling goods, a trade 
name should have certain qualities. Let 
us see what some of these are. First, of 
course, it should be easy to pronounce. 
Next, a trade name must be easy to re- 
member and to recognize. This means 
that the name must be short and dis- 
tinctive. For instance, “Blue Label” is 
short and easily pronounced but it is so 
lacking in distinction that we would have 
a hard time remembering it and would be 
quite as liable to ask for “Brown” or 
“Black” or “Green” as “Blue Label.” It 
IS easy to remember words like “Lux,” 
“Camay,” “Crisco,” or “Kodak.” One 
time an advertising man, explaining this 
Point, said that the best names were those 
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having five letters, three consonants and 
two vowels. It is interesting to notice 
how often this is true, especially the num- 
ber of names which apparently are made 
by taking any combinations that come into 
the mind and putting them together to 
make a meaningless, but unique and catchy 
word. 

Names that are pleasing and appropriate 
to the product are easier to remember and 
add dignity to the product itself. Can you 
imagine how silly you would feel if you 
had to ask for “It” or “Eatabita” when 
you buy your favorite breakfast food? 
Some manufacturers try to find a name 
that is suggestive of the product itself 


een 
I 


or some quality for its use. For instance, 
“Holeproof” was the name chosen for a 
hose that the manufacturer guaranteed to 
wear a certain length of time before holes 
appeared. Other illustrations are found in 
such names as “Shelvador,” “3-in-one,” 
“Ry-Krisp,” “Flexees,” and many others. 
We like to use the trade names that are 
distinctive and unique; we like to hear 
their sound and to pronounce them. Make 
a list of the names you know and see 
which of these have the qualities that 
have been described—easy to pronounce, 
easy to recognize and remember, pleasing 
and appropriate, suggestive of the prod- 


(Continued on page 184) 
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The Stout Institute summer session offers graduate curricula lead- 
ing to the Master of Science Degree in Industrial Education or Home 
Economics, and undergraduate curricula leading to the Bachelor of 


Write for the Summer Session Bulletin 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 

















TIED-DYEING 


| Do you want more beautiful and de- 
pendable results in these art forms? 
; 4 Send for new and complete circulars 


on these subjects, which give de- 
~ tailed information for using the new 
Diamond Tints and Dyes in these 
+ to Teachers. 


h 
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4 FABRIC PAINTING = & 
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artistic ways. Free 


Diamond Tints & Dyes, Dept. 


Burlington, Vermont, 


DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 


special discount to schools 
Recommended for “DESIGN” 


Address 


school use by 





SLIP COVERS 
LIKE DRESSES 


‘a 








Slip covers follow 
the lead of wash- 
able dresses in adopting cottons 
and linens that are Sanforized- 
shrunk—safe from shrinkage. They 
can be fitted like upholstery and 
they’ll fit just the same after laun- 
dering. See the new patterns and 
plain colors for year ’round use 
now available in the stores. 
Loan exhibit for class room use 
will be sent to teachers on receipt 
of coupon shown below. 


PRSSSSSSOSSSSesesesseeeee24 


a oe 

t Please send me loan exhibit of Sanfor- 
® ized-shrunk fabrics for slip covers and 
§ garments—also ready-to-wear. 

' 

; Name 


£ 
4 Address 


s 
8 Position 
' 


Spel Sent 
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Consumer Problems 
(Continued from page 183) 


uct, and then having distinction and 
uniqueness. 
Trade Marks 

Some manufacturers use a distinguish- 
ing mark or symbol to aid in identification 
and also to help the consumer to remem- 
ber the name and the package. These are 
trade marks but we commonly think of 
them as brands and we even speak of 
trade names as “brands” also. A _ trade 


mark may be a picture or a symbol and 


| some have beén kept so constantly before 


our eyes that we couldn’t forget them if 
we tried. For instance, could you forget 
the bearded Smith Brothers? Aunt Je- 
mima? the Dutch girl with her beating 
stick? or the other Dutch girl in her 
starched cap and apron? An interesting 
part of this study for you will be to col- 
lect interesting trade names and _ trade 
marks and have an exhibition. You might 
even make a score card and rate those 
that seem most useful because they make 
the product distinctive and help you to 
remember it. 

Trade names and trade marks, through 
long use and much advertising to make 
the consumer acquainted with them, come 
to have a high money value to the manu- 
facturer, and for these reasons dishonest 


people try to use them or copy them so | 


closely that the new name cannot quickly 
be distinguished from the old. For this 
reason some names are registered with 
the Commissioner of Patents at the Pat- 
ent Office in Washington. ‘This affords 
protection in two ways: first, it prevents 
pirating practices in trade; and second, 
it acts as a check on the validity of the 
name and mark which the manufacturer 
himself wishes to use, for the Patent Of- 
fice carefully compares the proposed name 
and mark with those already registered 


| to prevent infringement and duplication. 


Many names are not accepted for regis- 
tration because they are so similar in 
spelling or pronunciation that they are, 
in effect, copies of original names. 


Advertising by radio broadcasting has | 


introduced a new problem relating to in- 
fringements of trade names as explained 
by “The Food Field Reporter” for March 
8, 1937, in the following case: 


’ 


“Washington, D, C.—Following a recent de- 
cision of the U. S, Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals, which recognized the growing impor- 
tance of sound in trade-marks, due to repetition 
of trade names in radio broadcasting, the U. S. 
Patent Office has denied trademark registration 
to Dutch Maid Ice Cream Co., Fargo, N. D. 
“The applicant sought registration of the mark 


‘Dutch Maid’ in association with a pictorial rep- 


resentation of a Dutch girl, a windmill and two 


a prior registration of the 
‘Dutchland Made’ for use on ice cream 
packages, and the Patent Office held that al- 
though the two marks were different in spelling 


cows. There was 


mark 


and significance, 
substantially identical in sound.” 


(Continued on page 186) 


when spoken the words were 





| UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA 


1937 Summer Session Courses in 


HOME ECONOMICS 


First Term Only 
June 14 - July 24 


@ Graduate and undergraduate 
courses in Textiles and Clothing, 
Food and Nutrition, Consumer Prob- 
lems, Home Management, House- 
hold Economy, Home _ Economics 
Education, and Adult Education in 
Home Economics. 

@ A Scandinavia Travel Course un- 
der competent leadership and de- 
signed especially for home econ- 
omists will be of special interest to 
those who can spend the summer 
in Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. 


For further information write 
the Associate Director of the 
Summer Session, 235 Admini- 
stration Building, Dent. 30. 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 























IT’S NOT TOO LATE 
to give an 
ASSEMBLY PLAY or 
A FASHION SHOW 
This Spring! 


Do you know that you can get ready for 
a play or a fashion show, rehearsals and 
everything, in one week? You still have 
plenty of time! Put your department on 
the map by a program that will be the HIT 
of the school year. 

We can offer you a choice of more than 
a hundred plays and fashion shows like the 
following: 


OH WHAT SHALL | WEAR? 
PETTICOAT LANE 

SILHOUETTES 

MODES OF DRESS 

PANDORA’S BOX OF FASHIONS 

THE CHARM OF THE OLD ALBUM 
CHOOSING A HAT 

CLOTHES MAKE THE WOMAN 

A STUDY IN COLOR 

| {| THE SUZANNE SHOP—A fashion operetta 
| | PLAIN MARY JANE —A fashion operetta 
HANG OUT THE SUN—A fashion operetta 
A MAID IN DISMAY—A fashion operetta 


| Write us immediately for our list of 
| 


100 Home Economics Plays 
25 Clothing and Fashion Shows 
4 Fashion Operettas. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 





4801 Independence Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 








FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
STYLING + COSTUME DESIGN + FASHION ART 
for TRADE, SCREEN and STAGE + TEXTILE DESION 
FASHION FORECASTING + COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
© FASHION REPORTING 
| SHORT INTENSIVE COURSES ror TEACHERS 
| Individual, specialized training under the direction 0 
EMEL ALVIN HARTMAN | 
America’s Recognized Style Instructor and Authority 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York + Circle 7-1514-5 + Book! 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





























OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 21-July 30 
Home Economics Study Tour to the Orient 


June 26-August 24 


Institute of Education for Family Life 
First three weeks or entire summer session. 

A coordinated program of courses, seminars, conferences, 

field work, and observation of children. 

National leaders, as listed, and a strong resident faculty 

offer courses in the following fields in Home Economics: 
Foods and Nutrition: DR. MARGARET S. CHANEY, Connecticut 
College; DR. MARION C. PFUND, Cornell University; MISS RUTH 
DOUGLASS, Temple State Normal, Arizona. 


Household Administration, Child Development, and | 


Family Relationships: DR. ADA H. ARLITT, University of Cin- 
cinnati; MISS WINIFRED HARLEY, formerly on staff of Merrill- 
Palmer School, now of London; MR. HOWARD F. BIGELOW, Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, and resident faculty. 


Clothing, Textiles, and Related Arts: MISS CLARA DOD- 
SON, University of Tennessee; MISS LOUISE STRUVE, formerly of the 
Clothing Department of Oregon State College; and resident faculty. 

Home Economics Education: MISS MARGARET HUTCHINS. 
Supervisor of Student Teaching at Cornell University; MRS. MILDRED 
WEIGLEY WOOD, Supervisor of Vocational Homemaking, Phoenix 
Arizona; and resident faculty. 


Institution Economics: 
For summer bulletins, address: 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE, CORVALLIS, OREGON 
Authorized by State Board of Higher Education. 


Resident faculty. 


your school library-— 


needs these books for ref- 
erence use by students. 
Include them in your 
spring requisition 


Meal Planning and Table Service (Revised) 
Bailey $2.00 
New illustrations and Appendix bring this revised 
edition right up-to-date, 


Cookies and More Cookies—Sumption and 
Ashbrook $1.75 
282 tested recipes from 27 countries. 
Historic Costume—Lester 2.75 
From earliest Egyptian to 1924. 


Tables of Food Values—Bradley $2.00 
In one volume is presented all the data for caleu- 
lating the nutritive value of any given food. 


Bacteriology of the Home—Johnson $2.25 


A simple presentation of bacteriology as related to 
personal and family life. 


$1.00 


Good Taste in Dress—McFarland 
Sets forth principles which never change. 


Good Manners—McLean $1.00 
Correct conduct in every-day relations of boys and 
girls. 


Write for circulars of books on 
crafts, including importations. 


Publications of THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria, Illinois 











Home Economics Plays 


1, JOAN FINDS OUT. By Mary F. Perry and Esther Gor- 
don—One-act play for senior highschool Clothing Classes. . 15¢ 


3. THERE WAS AN OLD LADY WHO LIVED IN A 


By Louise Raymond—Fashion show in five scenes for 
Pantomime, two announcers, any number of 


SHOE. 
younger girls. 
children 
4. A TELEVISION STYLE SHOW. By Mary Anna Law- 
rence—Lines read behind scenes. Three girls, announcer, 15c 
5. PLAYING THE GAME. By Rachel P. Whelan and 
Adelaide M. Courtney—Two-act play on Social Relations. 
Five girls and four boys 
6. RENOVATING ROSIE. By Rachel P. Whalen and Ada- 
laide M. Courtney—Two-act p!ay on personal appearance. 
Six girls and three boys 25 
7. ABIGAIL’S PRINT SHOP. One-act play with two 
scenes for highschool clothing classes. Three girls and one 
boy, main characters. Any number of models 15¢ 
8. TWO SHORT PLAYS FOR CLOTHING CLASSES 15c 
(1) Closet Cleverness. Eight Color girls, any number of 
models, one announcer. (2) All Day Long. Four girls as 
main characters. Any ber of del 
The following plays reprinted from 
WITH A PURPOSE”: 
9. THIS MODERN GENERATION. By Dorothy Tolbert. 
Three-act play for ten or more highschool girls 
10. THE USES OF ADVERSITY. By Elizabeth Branni- 
gan. One-act and three scenes for homemaking classes. Five 
boys and 5 girls 25¢ 
11. THE FASHION CYCLE and FACTS AND FANCIES 
IN COSTUME. By Marian S. Morse. Two short plays for 
college students. 20c 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 





“MORE PLAYS 
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Burroughs 
CASH REGISTERS 


The 
MODERN WAY 
TO HANDLE 


Surprisingly 
low 
prices 
Smart, modern appearance 
New and distinctive features 


Choice of styles and capacities 


Write Cash Registering Division for complete information 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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ALL 


« + Let us 
send you 
“We spin 
the Tale of 
GOLD STRIPE 
Silk Stockings” 
==folder describing the manufac 
ture of full fashioned silk hosiery. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 


ABOUT 
SILK 
STOCKINGS 















200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








LLOYD’S WALL PAPERS 
appeal to those seeking the unusual in 
interior decoration. Beautiful new 
illustrated folder free on request. 


W. H. S. Lloyd Company, Inc. 








48 West 48th St., New York City 











CANDY, DEEP-FAT 


THERMOMETER 


ASSURES BEST RESULTS 
temperatures 
Ends 
failures in cooking 
sugar mixtures. Eliminates 
Greasiness in frying—protects 













alth. 

Attractive chrome finish— 
easy to clean — accurate — 
easy to read — adjustable — 
durable—safe, no mercury or 
tubes. That’s why 
cooking _instructors endorse 





e 5 
Available at department, 
drug, or hardware stores. Or, 
sent direct . . . postpaid or 


.0.D. 

Write for folder showing 
complete line of thermome- 
ters and humidity indicators. 
35e and a 
Rochester Manufacturing Co. 

6 Rock d St., Rochester, N.Y. 








Precision Instrument Makers for Twenty Years 


GUARANTEED ACCURATE 








A BEAUTIFUL BOOK 


The Camation Cook Book should be in every home 
economist’s library. 96 pages, 9% by 6% inches, superb- 
ly illustrated with 16 full-page color photographs. Un- 
usual recipes, menus, diet Ijsts, international dishes. 
Send lic, coin or stamps, to Dept. G. 


CARNATION COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











FREE ror 
YOUR STUDENTS 
“Frozen Des- 
serts”— some to 
be made ina 





| 


mechanical re- | 


frigerator— 
some fora hand- 
turned freezer 
| also appropriate sauces to 
| serve on them—all delicious, 
more wholesome and less 
expensive made with Irradi- 
ated Pet Milk. 

















PET MILK COMPANY 
1447e Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me, free of charge, 
copies of ‘Frozen Desserts” 
Name 
Address 


City State i 
(Offer limited to residents of Continental U.S.) 
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Consumer Problems 
(Continued from page 184) 


It is interesting to know that words 
that describe some quality of the product 
cannot now be registered since the quality 


| named might be so general that it would 
| apply equally to all goods of the same 


type. An example might be “Colorfast,” 
since permanence of color is not rare nor 
can it be confined to any one product. 
Again, a descriptive name might refer to 
a quality that exists in a small degree 
only, or in varying amounts, and the con- 
sumer would therefore be misled. Such 


names as “Wearwell” for shoes, or 
“Safety” for tires, or “Veribest” for 
canned vegetables illustrate this point. 


And so we see that the registration of 
a trade name is of value to the consumer ; 
first, because the man who registers his 
trade name indicates his intention of con- 
tinuing to make the article named, and 
second, it shows his intention of main- 
taining his standard of quality, since no 
one in his senses would spend large sums 
in advertising an article whose quality 
could not be depended upon. Third, it 


attempts to protect the consumer from 


names conveying misleading information. 


At the same time we must remember that 


quantities of trade names prominent local- 
ly, are never registered at all. There is no 


difficulty in knowing which are the reg- 
istered since these only are permitted to 


carry the words, “Registered in U. S. Pat- 


cnt Office.” 


Summary of the Values of Trade Names: 


1. The use of a trade name simplifies the buying 
process, 

2. It identifies the goods of a manufacturer and 
gives validity to the goods of the wholesaler 
or retailer who gives either the manufactur 
er’s name or the quality which he maintains 
through his own specifications. 

3. Quality usually is maintained 
goods bearing the manufacturer’s trade name, 

of wholesaler or re- 


on standard 

True also in the case 
tailer who Luys on specification, 

1. Goods sold under the manufacturer’s 
and nationally advertised are more widely dis- 
tributed, thus making it possible to buy the 
same goods everywhere. 


name 


There are three problems caused by 
trade names: 


1. Trade name does not of itself identify quality 
differences. Poor goods as well as high quality 
are sold under trade names. 

2. Trade name does not necessarily 

time the goods that 


protect us 

from buying a second 
have not given satisfaction. 

3. The multiplicity of names on identical goods 
increases buying difficulties. 


Things to Remember 


1. The usefulness of trade names would be 
greatly increased if all types of goods were 
classified according to quality differences. 

2. Every manufacturer should be required to place 
his name, or mark, on all of the goods he 
makes and sells. This would make it possible 
for the consumer to check on manufacturing 
source and so prevent purchase of a product 
which has proven unworthy. 


(Continued on page 188) 
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New 
ADULT 
HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


1. “Unit in Clothing Selection.” 
2. “Unit in Home Arrangement 
and Furnishing.” 


By 
Mable Russell 


Asst. Prof. of Home Economics 
lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


and 


Elsie Wilson Gwynne 


Formerly Asst. Prof. of Home 
Economics Education 
lowa State College 

Ames, lowa 


A bulletin of assistance to all types of 
adult study groups—Extension Service, 
Consumer Education groups, Special 
Vocational classes or the usual adult 
classes. Also of use to home economics 
teachers, since the problems can be 
adapted to suit the interests, needs and 
experiences of highschool students. 


The units are well worked out and each 
contains a number of problems for 
group and individual study. Approxi- 
mately 90 pages, substantially bound. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 
PRACTICAL 'HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 
Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 





Skirt Gauges 
Pins, Needles and 
Many Other Items. 


$500 


Complete 
F.0.B 





Send for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


Provide ATTRACTIVE FOOD 
with HIGH NUTRITIVE VA 












by the use of dry milk solids. 
There is no waste and no short- 
age. It is economical and con- 


venient. Send for our new 
Bulletin No. 503 and see how 
easy it is to plan improved in- 
stitutional diets supplying the 
necessary non-fat milk solids. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Int. 
Desk 112, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill 


——— 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





















































ALBERT Established 1885. Demand for Home Economics EN CASSEROLE 
teachers in 1936 exhausted supply. Vaci...cies in all 
Teachers’ Agency, lines,—Supervisors, High School, College, Teachers’ 
College, etc. Department Manager. Folder free. 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. pity 
Correspondent” Agencies: 535-5th Ave., New York 
Chicago, Til. Hyde Building, Spokane, Wash. | 
CLARK - BREWER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SPOKANE KANSAS CITY 
cHECAGO Flatiron Bldg. Palace Bldg. Columbia Bldg. N. Y. Life Bldg. 
, 54th YEAR 
LYON £ PEALY BLDG: Wanted for High Schools & Colleges. One fee registers in all 
ae offices. ADDRESS ANY OFFICE—Dept. 11. 
Last year there was a strong demand for excellent 
TEACHERS teachers of home economics in colleges and high P oO T T E R Y 
AGENCY schools. There are more positions this year than ee A P 
last. In highly specialized phases, such as re- __ this heat proof clayware is made 
e lated arts and child nutrition, opportunities are in Vallauris, France; it is sanitary 
many. Early enrollment advised. Address and absolutely free from odor. 
CHICAGO 1200 Steger Blidg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Send for our illustrated pamphlet. 





Ill. Member, N.A.T.A. 





CHARLES R. RUEGGER, Inc. 
Fine opportunities for 44 U G 4 & ~ Excellent city and BAZAR FRAN Cc A 


college positions for - suburban openings i Established 1877 
Home Economies teach- TEACHERS ar" Home pennies ne 666 Sixth ane nga 
ers with higher degrees. Member National Association Teachers Agencies high school teachers. xt saci New York 



































2 cups all purpose flour V4 teaspoon salt 34 cup sour milk or 

14 teaspoon Arm & 1 tablespoon sugar buttermilk (about) 
Hammer or Cow 4 tablespoons shortening butter 
Brand Baking Soda 4 teaspoon cinnamon \4 cup sugar 


1. Sift, then measure flour. Sift again with the 
Baking Soda, salt and sugar. 

2. Cut or rub in shortening until it is as fine as 

coarse corn meal. 

. Add enough sour milk to make a stiff dough. 

Turn onto a floured board. Knead slightly. 

. Rollinto a rectangle 4 inch thick. Spread with 

soft butter. Sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon. 

. Roll as for Jelly roll. Cut in slices % inch thick. 

Spread an additional tablespoon butter in the 
bottom of the pan and sprinkle liberally with 
sugar. Add a few pecans if desired. 

7. Place rolls, cut side down, on sugar mixture. 
Bake in hot oven. Turn out of pan immediate- 
ly. Serve sugared side up. 

8. Brown sugar may be used in place of white 
sugar to make butterscotch rolls. 

Amount: 12 buns. Temperature 475° F. 

Time: 15-20 minutes 


wh Ww 


a 





Arm & Hammer and Cow Brand Baking Soda are identical —_ 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
: ‘ ; F 10 Cedar Street, New York 
‘i , P ’ Please send me Free Copy of Cook Book, “Good 
2 a: “ae Things To Eat,” also a set of Colored Bird Cards. 
3 5 BE: ped ; ; Name. 























eze 114 tablespoon- Fill cup to the desired’ Result—perfect liquid to’ Street a a at eae 
of lemon juice into level with sweet milk. use with 4 teaspoonful o' 
suring cup. baking soda in any baking City State 

; soda recipe. f ° rer: 





(Please print name and address) P-40 
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Consumer Problems 
(Continued from page 186) 
Things To Do 


Make a collection of trade-marks and 
How many names represent 
How many are coined 
many represent the 
Appoint someone to 


trade-names. 
the manufacturer? 
or “made”? How 
trade-mark itself? 
make a list of trade-names with products 
and test the memories of the class. What 
facts about a memory test of this kind 
are important? Visit the stores in your 
community and find out what goods are 
sold under the trade-name of the manu- 
facturer, the merchant’s own name, the 
wholesaler’s \sk merchant 
for the the 
Examine the label on goods to see if the 
name of the manufacturer appears with 
the trade-name. Ask your merchant to ex- 
plain how trade name distinguishes the 
difference between first quality and sec- 
ond or third quality in goods. Ask him 
to illustrate with goods in his 
Ask your mothers and other people what 
goods they buy by trade-name. Make a 
composite list of the your 
What conclusions can you draw 
from the results? What goods appear to 
be most often bought by trade-name ? 


name the 


name of manufacturer, 


store. 


results of 


survey. 


Use the subject of trade names for a 
theme for your English teacher, or make 
it the topic of a debate, the affitiuative 


Here’s a way around age-old obstacles to rapid 
easy ironing. It makes starching easy. And it 
makes a hot starch mixture almost instantly 
that prevents sticking, scorching, spotting and 
rings. It really makes ironing easy. It’s a 
powdered mixture. You moisten it with cold 
water. Then just add hot water. Thin to suit. 
The solution is clear. It is uniform. There 
is no scum. You need not boil it for Quick 


defending its value to the consumer and | 


the negative showing its chief value to 
the business men who use it as a selling 
device. 

It has been claimed that identification 
of goods by trade name is used chiefly 
as a means of establishing and maintain- 
ing a higher degree of control over the 
price at which the product will be sold 
at retail. Explain and find examples to 
prove your points. Under what condi- 
tions will the use of a trade name estab- 
lish good public relations? 


References: 


Coles, Jessie V., Standardization of Con- 
sumer’s Goods, Chap. 3, The Ronald 
Press, 1923. 

Greier, Oscar, Patents, Trade Marks 
and Copyrights, pp. 73-113. 274 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City, 1930. <A 
free copy of this book may be obtain- 
ed by school libraries. 

Maynard, Weidler, Beckman, Principles 
of Marketing, Chap. 35, The Ronald 
Press, 1932. 

Pyle, John F., Marketing Principles, pp. 
408-16; 472-5, McGraw-Hill, 1931. 
Poffenberger, A. T., Psychology in Ad- 
vertising, Chap. 22, A. W. Shaw Co., 

second edition. 

Starch, Daniel, Principles of Advertis- 
ing, Chap. 26, A. W. Shaw Co., 1926. 


HOT STARCH 
IN 30 SECONDS 


5 


| Makes Ironing Easy 


LEARN TO IRON... 
beautifully, speedily, happily! 


“It seems incredible but:in trying Quick 
Elastic, I washed, starched and ironed 
four pairs of curtains in less than one 
quarter of the time usually required. I 
could iron these curtains still damp with- 
out sticking or difficulty of any kind.” 











Elastic Starch is practically self-cooking. Truly 
a wonderful invention. It’s in buttercup yellow 
boxes in practically every store but we would 
gladly send you our little proof packet. Just 


write the Hubinger Company, number 374 | 


Keokuk, Iowa. Then see and feel the differ- 
ence this method makes. How easy it becomes 
to press things to gleaming perfection. Note 
how different from solid starches. 


Gain the pleasure and skill that come when your iron fairly glides! 
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{RICH DARK BROWN _~—CD 


GRAVY 


in 5 minutes 


Knorr’s 


POWDERED GRAVY 


A smooth rich gravy in powder form 
full of meaty flavor and savory season- 
ing. Never greasy—meat or no meat— 
you can always serve a delicious gravy 
with Knorr’s. Simply mix with cold 
water and simmer 5 minutes. Serve 
separately or use for lengthening gravy 
when needed. 


KNORR FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 
New York City J 


\ 480 Lexington Ave. 











RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-two years we have 
specialized in providing Home Eco- 
nomics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of 
educational samples, charts or ex- 
hibits of high grade products. 


Lesson helps and valuable teaching 
suggestions are also published in 
the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home 
Economics Educators that have 
enrolled to receive the Service. 


This Service is provided through 
the cooperation of several of the 
leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Edu- 
cators who desire reliable, illustra- 
tive material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Serv- 
ice write today giving your title 
and the subjects you teach and 
your name will be enrolled for 
1937-38, without cost or other obli- 
gations. 


HOME MAKERS 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 


FREEPORT NEW YORK 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 




















INVITATION 


you are cordially invited to visit 








Booth Number | 


and make it a friendly and inter- 


esting meeting place at the 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL GONVENTION 


of the 


AMERICAN 
HOME ECONOMIGS ASSOCIATION 
June 21-24 





MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Souvenirs: Be sure to get one of the new folding 


beverage openers we will have there for you. 


Home Economics Department 


AMERIGAN CAN GOMPANY 


230 Park Avenue. New York 


























JUNE, 1937 








Os tions. Lok LARGER 
“LIBBY’S DESCRIPTIVE LABELING i ga 


PROVIDES MOST VALUABLE 
INFORMATION FOR THE 
BUYER OF CANNED FOODS” 


says a noted Home Economist 





ptm Roxbury * «on EGONO-RIM 


FIUNGRY students eagerly respond to the appeal of 
food served on this attractive china. The special 
modeling actually makes normal portions look larger. 
Colors that never fade or wear off add to the tempting 
appearance of all food. 

Helps Sales, Saves Money. The smaller rims of Econo- 
Rim make more space on trays and tables—permit 
cafeteria customers to make wider selections at the 
counter, hence they increase food sales. Saves space on 
your shelves, too. Allows faster handling and less 
breakage. Ask your dealer. Write for free Econo-Rim 


WOMEN . i Folder. 
ARE ‘ dl Se SYRACUSE CHINA? ECONO RIM 


Originated hy Onondaga Pottery Co Syracuse \ 


DELIGHTED 





“The modern wey t to handle cosh 


_ The quotation above is typical of the enthus Riis ae 
iastic welcome given Libby’s new descriptive label- 
ing. Home Economists and spokesmen for 
women’s groups are agreed that this is what the 


consumer needs and wants. S 
urprisingly low 
The new Libby labels give specific information prices 
about how much and what is in the can. They 
tell the size of the peas; the number of slices of © 
; ° . . . re ol 
pineapple; whether the beets are whole or sliced. Di 
stinctive new 
Teachers and home demonstration agents in 48 features 
tates are using Libby’s educational material on 
descriptive labeling. If you will clip and mail in 
the coupon below we will be glad to send you our 
latest booklet—“Facts About Canned Foods.” It Smart, modern 
is free of charge, either in single copies or in appearance 
quantities for classroom use. Libby, McNeill & . 


Libby. 
: Choice of styles, 


Home Economics Dept., Libby, McNeill & Libby, capacities, 
Chicago, Ill. colors 


Please send me free copies of your new booklet— 
“Facts About Canned Foods” (X34) 





~— — 


Name 


Write Cash Registering Division for complete 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, 


4 





Fe ee ees 
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1937 HOBART Machines 


RAPID PROGRESS has taken place in the develop- 
ment of Electric Machines for Commercial Kitchens, 
too. Today’s HOBART Machines are strikingly 
SUPERIOR IN PERFORMANCE to equipment 
considered “the best” only a few years ago. Check 
up! Compare! Are your present machines slow— 
inadequate—actually worn out? 

Discover the difference... 


~ 


2 


| 





In 1924 this was the 
“LAST WORD” in “COOK 
STOVES” at home... 





PEELERS 


Floor oe _2 
ead f. li 


HOBART jae K 
Electric Kitchen Machines Hix ut 


HOBART GIVES MORE FOR THE DOLLAR 


In addition to larger commercial 
machines, Hobart also manu- 
factures KitchenAid, the famous 
Electrical Food Preparer for 
your home. It’s a small adapta- 
tion of Hobart Mixers that per- 
forms on smaller scale every 
task of the larger machines. 
Operates variety of Attachments. 
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THE HOBART MEG. CO., 1406 Penna Ave., Troy, Ohio 


We're interested in exact details of the superior performance of latest models cf 
Hobart Machines, as checked: 


[) Mixers: Small - Medium - Large [) Slicers 
| Dishwashers; Glasswashers | Air Whips 


(} Potato Peelers KitchenAid tor the Home 


Food Cutters 


Name 
iddress 


City 

















See that perfectly pinked seam? 


It’s one of those important little 
professional touches taught in 
up-to-date Dressmaking Classes. 


And the easiest way te turn ont 
such beautifully neat ravel- 
proof seams is with WISS Pink- 
ing Shears. They pink as they 
cut—+save time, labor, material. 


Model “C", illus- 
trated, $4.95 a 
pair. Heavy duty 
Model “A”, $7.00 | 
a pair. (Prices 
slightly higher in 
Canada) 


& TEMPTING... 





pinking 
shears 














and it supplies Vitamin D 
and important Minerals 
for growing youngsters 


Result! 
1 Glass of Cocomalt 
and milk contains 


1 Ounce of 1 Glass of Milk 
Cocomalt adds 8 Liquid Ozs.) contains 


0.005 GRAM * TRACE 
*SMALL AMOUNT; 


TVITAMIN D VARIABLE 


tCALCIUM 


tPHOSPHORUS 


0.15 GRAM 


PROTEIN 4.00 GRAMS 


*Normally Iron and Vitamin D are present in Milk in only 
very small and variable amounts. 


t Cocomalt, the protective food drink, is fortified with these 
amounts of Calcium, Phosphorus, Iron and Vitamin D. 


ORE and more dietitians are suggesting Cocomalt 

in milk for malnourished and “over-active” 

children. They find its distinctive flavor tempts the 

children ...makes plain milk unusually delicious. 

Adults, too, find this‘‘protective food drink” pleasant- 
tasting and easy to digest. 

Cocomalt is enriched with calcium and phosphorus 
so that each ounce-serving adds .15 gram of Calcium, 
.16 gram of Phosphorus as well as extra proteins and 
carbohydrates to a glass or cup of milk, increasing 
its food-energy over 70%. 

In addition, each ounce-serving of Cocomalt pro- 
vides 81 U.S.P. Units of Vitamin D—derived from 
natural oils and biologically tested for potency. Also 
each ounce of Cocomalt supplies the normal indi- 
vidual with 4% of his daily requirements of nutri- 
tional Iron, since it contains 5 milligrams of effective 
Iron biologically tested for assimilation. 

The economical 5-lb. hospital size of Cocomalt is 
available for school lunchroom use. 14-lb. and 1-Ib. 
purity-sealed cans may be bought at drug and gro- 
cery stores. 


Cocomalt is the 
registered trade-mark of 
R. B. Davis Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


FREE TO ALL 
DIETITIANS 


R. B. DAvis Co., Hoboken, N. J. Dept. F-6 
Please send me a FREE trial can of Cocomalt. 


Name 





Street and Number 





City State 
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cause 


80 be 


The Consumer wants to know when 
Merchandise is made of BEMBERG* yarn 


Kay says: I want to know... because | 


can iron fabrics made of Bemberg yarn with 
a hot iron. They never melt or stick to 


the iron. 


~ % 
; oe y 
“Na 2 4 


We 


f° *\, [> 
Elizabeth says: I want to know... be- 


cause fabrics of Bemberg yarn drape 


80 beautifully. 


Marian says: I want to know... be- 
cause washable fabrics of Bemberg yarn 


tub so nicely and so easily, 


(ex 
4 } 
1 a ( 

l] \ 
4 \ & LC 

) \ At 
Ruth says: | want. to know eee hecause 
Bemberg yarn has remarkable tensile 


strength. Quality garments of Bemberg 


yarn do not pull out at the seams. 


Charlotte says: I want to know... be- 


cause fabrics of Bember yarn come in 


such clear, brilliant colors. 


Ve 2 
Vy a 


\ 
Eleansr says: I want to know... be- 


cause fabrics of Bembers yarn make the 


coolest dresses | know of. 


Y 


« 
o 


“wy 
Alice says: I want to know... because 
fabrics made of Bembers yarn have such 


a rich, luxurious texture, 


Peggy says: I want to know... because 


white fabrics of Bemberg yarn stay white 


permanently. 


Marjorie says: [ want to know... be 


cause fabrics of Bemberg yarn are never 
weighted and therefore retain their ori 
ginal quality and beauty during the life of 


the garment. 


AMERICAN BICNIBICRG corporation 


201 


“TH AVENUE + NEW YORK 


*BEMBERG yarn has finer filaments and more of them. BEMBERG is a 13 | Ny word. 
BEMBERG Is the registered trade mark of AMER IC AN BE MBE AR EGs = ¢ TORPC IRA’ 4 ¢ YN 
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THE SECRET OF 
ACTIVE .. ALERT 
AFTERNOONS... 


The Shredded Wheat-for-lunch movement 
is catching on with alert students. 

There are good reasons: It’s a light, 
quickly digested lunch... yet it supplies 
the vital, energy-building nourishment 
active youngsters need. For Shredded 
Wheat offers the sustaining, balanced 
food essentials of 100% whole wheat. 

And there’s an extra flavor treat when 
combined with fruits or berries. Serve 
Shredded Wheat often! 


MORE THAN A BILLION SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS SOLD EVERY YEAR 


State 
Georg 


Elien | 
Teach 
Column 


Maude 
Chief 
Calif 


M, Est 
Jacks 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

Educational Dept. 

449 West 14th St., New York City 

Please send me my free copy of “A Book of Distinctive 
Recipes”’. 


Phyllis 


Penns 


State 
THE SEAL A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, ! STREET Indie 
OF PERFECT f bakers of Ritz, Uneeda Biscuit 


BAKING and other famous varieties 


ewww ewww mew wee eww ew eeennd 
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